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CHAPTER   IX 

'  Not  a  word  for  you, 
Not  a  look  or  a  kiss, 

Good-bye. 
We,  one,  must  part  in  two  : 
Verily,  Death  is  this, 
I  must  die.' 

Christina  Rossetti. 

There  are  always  some  moments  in  a 
man's  life  which  register  themselves  indel- 
ibly, with  all  their  accompanying  sensations 
and  associations,  on  his  brain  ;  and  that  in 
which  Mark  Sergison  went  in  search  of 
Celia  to  break  the  news  to  her  of  her  father's 
death  was  one  of  these.  He  never  forgot 
how  she  looked  when  he  found  her.  She 
was  still  standing  talking  to  Watson,  and 
leaning  against  a  black  pillar,  one  hand 
thrown  carelessly  behind  her,  the  other 
swaying  to  and  fro  a  large  red  fan,  which 
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disturbed  the  air  and  lightly  blew  her  hair 
about.  Her  face  was  in  profile,  and  it  stood 
out  on  a  background  of  gold  lent  by  a 
thick  Oriental  curtain  of  rich  colour,  bringing 
to  his  mind  with  vivid  force  those  lines  of 
Browning's  : 

*  If  one  could  have  that  little  head  of  hers 
Painted  upon  a  background  of  pale  gold 
Such  as  the  Tuscan's  early  art  prefers  ! 

No  shade  encroaching  on  the  matchless  mould 
Of  those  two  lips,  which  should  be  opening  soft 
In  the  pure  profile  .  .  . 

Then  her  lithe  neck,  three  fingers  might  surround, 
How  it  should  waver  on  the  pale  gold  ground 
Up  to  the  fruit-shaped,  perfect  chin  it  lifts  ! ' 

A  military  band  was  playing  in  the  distance, 
and  above  the  buzz  and  roar  of  voices  the 
strains  of  a  plaintive  Russian  melody  made 
themselves  heard,  sounding  to  Mark's  hyper- 
sensitive ear  like  a  funeral  dirge. 

All  this  noise  and  crowd !  all  this  badinage 
and  frivolity !  and  in  sharp  contrast  the  news 
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of  the  sudden,  awful  tragedy  that  he  was 
bringing  into  the  midst  of  the  gay  throng  ! 

He  felt  unnerved  by  it,  and  Celiacs  voice, 
in  laughing  retort  at  some  light  remark  of 
Watson's,  struck  painfully  on  his  ear. 

*  Can  I  speak  with  you  a  moment,  Miss 
Adair  ? '  he  said,  coming  close  up  to  her  and 
speaking  in  as  quiet  and  steady  a  tone  as  he 
could  command. 

She  stopped  in  her  chatter  and  looked 
quickly  at  him. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  irritation. , 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  please,'  he  re- 
peated, with  quiet  emphasis. 

She  frowned  a  little,  for  she  hated  mys- 
teries, and  the  expression  on  Watson's  face 
annoyed  her. 

*You  can  say  it,'  she  said,  imperiously, 
wishing  him  to  understand  by  her  tone  that 
she  could  have  no  secrets  with  him. 
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'  Do  you  mind  coming  outside  for  a  second, 
Miss  Adair  ?  '  he  persisted.  '  I  really  must 
speak  to  you  alone.' 

He  looked  so  grave  as  he  spoke,  that, 
wholly  against  her  inclination,  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  yield  ;  and  shrugging  her  shoulders 
she  said,  laughing  a  little  scornfully,  to  Alec, 
*  Quite  mysterious!  I'll  come  back — don't 
vanish  ;  I  want  some  tea  directly.' 

Mark  walked  with  her  across  the  room  to 
the  landing  outside,  which  was  the  only 
quite  secluded  spot  he  could  devise,  knowing 
all  the  time  how  much  she  was  hating  to 
obey  his  wishes  in  this  way.  As  soon  as 
they  were  beyond  ear-shot  she  exclaimed 
petulantly,  'What  does  this  all  mean,  Mr. 
Sergison.-^  I  do  hate  secrets.  Do  be 
quick  and  have  done  with  it  ;  it  looks 
so  ridiculous.' 

Something  in  his  face  suddenly  told  her 
that  he  was  going  to  tell  her  bad  news,  and 
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she  stopped  short  In  what  she  was  saying. 
He  began  at  once. 

'  I  know !  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  have  to 
do  this  ;  but  your  father  is  ill,  and  they  have 
sent  for  you  at  once.  I  couldn't  tell  you  in 
there — I  knew  you  would  rather  I  didn't.' 

She  clutched  at  his  arm,  and  her  eyes 
grew  round  and  frightened. 

'  Papa  111 ! — not  seriously !  oh  ! — he  Isn't — 
oh,  no  !  he  can't  be — not  going  to  die  ?  oh  ! 
he  isn't  dead?  Tell  me  quick — you're  not 
joking  with  me  ?  Mr.  Sergison,  tell  me !  is 
papa  really  seriously  ill  ?  ' 

'  I  know  no  details,'  he  replied  quietly. 
'  I  only  know  that  you  had  better  go  to  him 
without  delay.* 

*  Yes,  yes,  of  course — but  who  told  you  ? 
how  do  you  know  ? ' 

'  I  happened  to  be  at  the  door  just  now, 
and  fortunately  met  your  footman  bringing 
the  news.' 
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*  But  what  did  he  say  ? — tell  me  exactly. 
Papa  has  been  taken  ill  ?  where  ?  I  want 
to  know  everything  at  once.' 

*  The  man  said  very  little.  The  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  come  away 
immediately,  and  then  you  will  know  every- 
thing for  yourself.  If  you  like  to  wait  here, 
I  will  go  and  fetch  your  things  ;  you  won't 
care  to  go  back  and  explain  to  everybody, 
probably.  I  can  see  Lady  Banker  and  tell 
her.' 

Celia  thought  for  a  moment,  and,  con- 
cluding that  it  would  be  less  disagreeable  to 
let  him  explain  matters  for  her  than  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  thousand  inquisitive 
tongues,  she  accepted  his  offer,  and  decided 
to  remain  there  while  he  went  back  to  fetch 
her  hat  and  other  things. 

'Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  Watson  speci- 
ally ? '  Mark  asked  as  he  was  turning  to 
leave  her. 
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'  I  don't  care,'  she  replied  indifferently  ;  '  if 
you  happen  to  meet  him  you  can ;  don't 
delay,  though.  Lady  Banker  is  the  only 
person  it  is  necessary  to  see.' 

He  vanished,  leaving  her  behind  the  big 
curtained  door  of  the  hall,  where  no  one 
would  dream  of  looking  for  her,  and  he 
pushed  his  way  as  quickly  as  he  could 
through  the  crowd  to  the  room  where  they 
had  been  acting,  and  where  he  knew  he 
should  find  Lady  Banker.  As  Alec  Watson 
had  left  the  place  where  he  and  Celia  had 
been  talking,  and  Mark  could  not  see  him 
anywhere,  he  made  no  delay  on  his  account, 
and,  hurriedly  breaking  the  news  to  one  of 
the  Miss  Bankers,  he  dived  into  the  room 
where  Celia's  maid  was  waiting  to  dress  her 
again  for  the  acting,  and  demanded  her 
mistress's  hat  and  cloak. 

'You'd  better  come  along  too,'  he  said 
shortly   to    the   bewildered    Frenchwoman. 
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'  Miss  Adair   may  want   you  ;  she 's  going 
home.' 

'  Mademoiselle  is  ill  ?  '  said  she,  with  all  a 
Frenchwoman's  dislike  of  sudden  disasters 
or  emergencies  of  a  painful  nature. 

*  No,  but  Mr.  Adair  is,'  replied  he  abruptly. 
'  Come  with  me.' 

Several  people  noticed  and  wondered  at 
the  sight  of  Mark  Sergison  hurrying  through 
the  hall  with  a  lady's  large  white  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  followed  breathlessly  by  a  little, 
dark,  agitated-looking  woman ;  but  he  reached 
Celia  without  being  waylaid  and  before  the 
news  had  become  public  property. 

She  took  her  things  from  him  without  a 
word  Or  question,  and  he  found  her  carriage 
quickly  for  her.  The  maid  got  in  after  her 
mistress,  and  Mark  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  door,  hesitating  whether  to  offer  to 
accompany  her  or  not. 

*  Please,  come,'  she  said,  giving  him  a  look 
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of  appeal  such  as  had  at  first  attracted  Alec 
Watson  at  Ober  Ammergau,  and  had  made 
of  him  her  slave  then,  as  she  was  now 
making  of  Mark. 

No  further  pressing  was  needed,  and  he 
gladly  obeyed  her  invitation. 

The  presence  of  the  maid  prevented  any 
conversation,  and  Mark  was  thankful  to  be 
spared  the  necessity  for  making  evasive 
answers  to  questions  respecting  Mr.  Adair 
and  his  probable  condition. 

The  drive  was  short,  and  the  carriage 
drew  up  quickly  at  the  little  blue-painted 
door  with  its  brass  lettering  and  knocker, 
which  Celia  was  so  particular  to  keep  highly 
polished. 

A  knot  of  curious  idlers  hung  round  the 
house,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  policeman 
to  keep  the  street  clear.  The  fact  that  an 
ambulance,  containing  the  body  of  a  gentle- 
man found  dead  in  the  Park,  had  been  seen 
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to  arrive  at  No.  — ,  was  sufficient  to  attract 
a  crowd  ;  and  when  Celia's  brougham  drew 
up,  a  dozen  eager,  dirty  faces  peered  in  at 
the  windows,  making  her  feel  frightened  and 
apprehensive  of  the  unknown. 

*  What  are  they  all  doing  here  !  Oh,  why 
is  there  a  crowd  ?  Do  send  them  away  ! ' 
she  gasped,  shrinking  back  from  the  in- 
quisitive eyes  and  clinging  in  a  terrified  way 
to  Mark's  arm. 

*  Never  mind  the  crowd ! '  he  said  re- 
assuringly, and  opening  the  door  as  he 
spoke.  '  They  will  soon  go  away — it  was 
your  father  s  accident  that  probably  drew 
them  to  the  house.  Come  !  they  won't  hurt 
you  ;  they  are  sorry  for  you.' 

She  took  his  hand  and  sprang  out,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  left  as  she  ran 
quickly  into  the  house,  and  feeling  unac- 
countably afraid  of  the  rough,  rude  crowd. 

Inside  the  hall  a  strange  silence  prevailed. 
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The  man  who  opened  the  door  looked  at 
once  reheved  and  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
his  young  mistress ;  and  he  was  so  ashy  pale 
that  she  exclaimed  in  a  quick,  excited  voice 
that  sounded  almost  shrill,  '  Where  is  Mr. 
Adair  ?  How  is  he  ?  Has  there  been  an 
accident  ? ' 

The  servant  looked  bewildered,  and 
glanced  helplessly  at  Mark,  in  evident  hopes 
that  the  task  of  breaking  the  news  would 
not  be  left  to  him. 

*  The  doctors  are  here,  ma'am/  he  an- 
swered evasively.  '  Mr.  Adair  was  took 
into  the  dining-room.  They  are  all  in  there 
now.     Shall  I  tell  them  you  've  come  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mark,  interposing  hurriedly  to 
save  Celia  from  rushing  in  to  the  scene  for 
which  she  was  all  unprepared.  *  Go  and 
ask  one  of  the  doctors  to  come  out'  And, 
drawing  her  gently  along  the  hall,  he  said 
in   a   persuasive   manner,    '  Come   into   the 
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room  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  prepare  yourself  for  an  unfavour- 
able report.' 

*  Let  me  go  in,  then! '  she  said  impatiently, 
for  if  the  worst  had  happened  she  wished  to 
know  it  without  further  delay.  '  Why  won't 
you  let  me  go  to  papa  ?  I  know  he  must 
want  me  ;  probably  he  is  wondering  why  I 
am  not  with  him.     Let  me  ! ' 

She  tried  to  pass,  but  Mark  stood  firm, 
and  placed  himself  between  her  and  the 
dining-room  door. 

'  No,'  he  said  authoritatively,  *  you  really 
must  not  go  in — not  until  the  doctor  gives 
you  leave.     I  cannot  allow  it.' 

At  any  other  time  Celia  would  have  flown 
into  a  positive  rage  at  being  thus  spoken  to 
and  treated  with  authority  ;  but  partly  from 
fear  of  what  she  might  have  to  face  if  she 
persisted  in  her  own  way,  partly  from  the 
force   that    Mark's   will   exerted    over   her, 
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she  yielded,  protesting  feebly,  and  allowing 
herself  to  be  led  into  the  room  indicated. 

Mark  left  her  there  while  he  went  in 
search  of  one  of  the  doctors,  whom  he  met 
coming  out  of  the  room,  and  to  whom  Mark 
hurriedly  explained  his  position  with  regard 
to  Celia. 

'  I  suppose  you  know  it  is  a  case  of 
suicide,'  said  the  doctor  in  a  hushed  whisper. 

'  I  heard  a  rumour  of  it ;  but  pray  do  not 
hint  at  such  a  thing  to  his  daughter,'  replied 
Mark. 

'  The  truth  is  sure  to  come  out  if  we  con- 
ceal it  from  her,'  said  the  other.  '  Much 
better  tell  her  at  once  what  we  surmise  ; 
for,  of  course,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  the  old  gentleman  did  it  himself :  only, 
as  the  revolver  was  his  own,  and  he  was 
found  lying  right  over  it,  it  looks  uncom- 
monly like  suicide.  Besides,  the  girl  may 
be  able  to  supply  some  clew  as  to  the  motive, 
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for  Mr.  Adair  was  not  supposed  to  be  In- 
sane, or  even  odd  in  any  way,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out.' 

*  If  you  really  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  nature  of  the  accident — and,  as  you 
say,  a  man  is  not  usually  murdered  with  his 
own  weapon,  in  Hyde  Park — I  will  break 
the  news  myself  to  Miss  Adair.  It  will  be 
a  fearful  shock  to  her,  but  possibly  she  can 
account  for  it  in  some  way.' 

'Yes,'  rejoined  the  doctor,  turning  back 
to  the  room  he  had  left ;  '  and  if  she  wants 
to  see  her  father's  body  she  can  do  so  now 
— in  fact,  at  once,  if  at  all.' 

Mark  approached  the  difficult  task  before 
him  with  a  beating  heart. 

It  was  indeed  terrible  news  to  break  to 
a  daughter  and  an  only  child,  and  he 
shrank  from  inflicting  the  pain  that  was 
inevitable. 

Celia  was   standing  by  the  dreary  little 
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window,  which  was  scarcely  ever  opened, 
and  which  looked  on  to  a  kind  of  dismal 
courtyard,  frequented  solely  by  nocturnal 
cats  or  diurnal  sparrows.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  room  was  close,  and  the  faint  odour 
of  an  antiseptic  which  Mark  had  noticed  on 
entering  the  house  was  here  distinctly 
present. 

She  turned  as  he  entered,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly at  him  without  speaking. 

He  took  both  her  hands,  and  forced  her 
gently  on  to  a  sofa,  where  he  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  she  asked  him  nervously — 

'  Well — can  I  go  to  him  ?  ' 

'  You  can  go  to  him,  but  he  can  never 
come  to  you  any  more.  He  has  met  with 
a  fatal  accident.' 

'  An  accident ! — how  ? — what  ? — was  he 
run  over  ?  ' 

'  No.' 

*  What,  then  ?— tell  me — tell  me  quick.     I 
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will  know   everything — everything',    she  re- 
peated with  quick  emphasis. 

*  Can  you  bear  to  hear  the  worst  ?  '  he 
said,  looking  tenderly  at  her,  with  infinite 
sympathy  in  his  face  and  voice.  'It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  for  you,  poor  child  ! ' 

He  was  still  holding  her  hands,  and  she 
clung  to  them  feverishly. 

'  I  can  guess — I  can  guess ! '  she  exclaimed, 
reading  the  truth  in  his  eyes  ;  *  he  did  it 
himself !     Yes  ?     Oh  \—how  ?  ' 

'  A  revolver,'  Mark  whispered  ;  '  his  own.' 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  second  with  wide 
staring  eyes,  and  sat  motionless  and  speech- 
less. He  wished  she  would  cry  or  show 
some  other  sign  of  natural  emotion. 

At  length  she  asked  in  a  hard,  strained 
voice — 

'  Do  they  know  it  for  certain  ? ' 

*  Almost,'  he  answered,  and  then  added 
gently — 
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*  Can  you  at  all  guess  the  reason  ?  ' 
She  shook  her  head. 

'  No/  she  said  ;  '  I  have  no  idea.' 
For  a   few   moments  neither  spoke,  and 
then  Celia  drew  away  her  hands,  and  push- 
ing   her    hair    off    her   forehead   she    said 
wearily — 

*  I  can't  think  about  it.  Let  me  go  and  see 
papa — I  must  go  now.  I  am  quite  calm — 
I  will  be  quiet' 

At  the  door,  she  added  with  a  sudden 
gesture  of  appeal — 

*  You  come  too ;  don't  leave  me  in  there 
alone.' 

He  bowed  his  head  in  ready  acquiescence, 
and  led  her  by  the  hand  as  if  she  had  been 
a  child  into  the  room  where  lay  Mr.  Adair. 
As  he  entered  he  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  strange  way  in  which  Fate 
takes  an  ironical  pleasure  in  setting  a 
dismal  picture  in  an  appropriate  frame. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  dining-room  of  a  man  who  placed 
the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  life,  now  converted  into  an  impromptu 
mortuary ! 

Verily,  it  was  a  satire  ! 

Something  of  the  painful  congruity  of 
the  situation  struck  even  Celia,  for,  as  she 
saw  her  father  laid  on  the  dining-table, 
she  exclaimed — 

'  Why  did  they  bring  him  in  here  ? 
How  ghastly ! ' 

The  doctor  came  forward,  and,  taking 
her  hand  gravely,  led  her  to  the  side  of 
the  table,  where  she  could  see  the  dead 
man's  face  in  shadow ;  for  the  features  had 
not  yet  wholly  relaxed  from  their  first 
rigidity,  and  their  expression  betokened 
the  presence  at  the  time  of  death  of  keen 
mental  anguish. 

Celia  stood  for  an  instant  beside  the 
lifeless  form,  hesitating  whether  she  dared 
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touch  It  or  not.  She  had  seen  her  mother's 
corpse,  and  had  never  forgotten  the  sensa- 
tion of  horror  at  Its  Icy  coldness. 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
repeat  the  experience.  At  this  supreme 
moment  she  was  unable  to  get  beyond 
herself.  The  purification  of  a  great  sorrow, 
as  of  a  great  joy,  was  impossible  to  her. 

She,  like  Alec  Watson,  lived  In  an 
atmosphere  of  calculation  —  of  perpetual 
computation  of  cause  and  effect.  Every 
action  was  studied  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  considered  in  its  pro- 
bable bearing  on  subsequent  emotion. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  sordid, 
egotistic,  manifesting  itself  through  all  forms 
of  life,  from  the  personal  human  relation  to 
the  dogmas  of  current  popular  theology. 

To  Mark,  who  was  no  analyst  of 
humanity,  her  quiet,  undemonstrative  be- 
haviour denoted  a  sign   of  her  superiority 
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over  other  more  hysterical  women.  He 
considered  that  she  showed  great  courage 
and  self-command  at  a  supremely  trying 
moment,  and  his  admiration  of  her  was 
thereby  considerably  heightened. 

At  length,  timidly,  and  more  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  before  the  three  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  Celia  bent  over  her 
father  and  lightly  touched  his  hair  with 
her  lips,  shrinking  to  her  very  soul  at 
the  proximity  of  her  face  to  his,  and 
careful  not  to  come  in  contact  with  his 
death-chilled  skin. 

Then,  with  a  violent  shudder,  she  turned 
swiftly  round  and  went  towards  Mark, 
who  opened  the  door  quickly  for  her,  and 
followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

A  sudden  faintness  seized  her  as  she  was 
about  to  mount  the  stairs,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  heavily  backwards  had  not  Mark 
been  behind  her  to  catch  her  in  his  arms. 
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He  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  straight 
up-stairs  Into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
laid  her  down  on  the  sofa ;  and  then, 
thoughtful  In  the  smallest  particular  for 
her,  he  rang  for  her  maid,  to  whose  care 
he  left  her. 

He  felt  that  his  position  was  one  requir- 
ing of  him  the  greatest  tact  and  discretion  ; 
and  as  he  was  standing  In  the  hall,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  should  go  or  stay  on,  and 
whether  he  could  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance to  Cella,  a  hansom  drove  up,  and 
a  loud  peal  of  the  door-bell  startled  the 
household  from  the  abnormal  stillness  that 
had  fallen  upon  It. 

It  was  Alec  Watson,  and  Mark  felt 
irritated  and  disgusted  at  the  man's  want 
of  consideration  In  arriving  so  noisily  when 
his  very  Impatience  gave  evidence  that  he 
had  heard  some  rumour  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  house.      He  wore. 
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indeed,  so  black  and  forbidding  a  look  as 
he  confronted  the  door  as  it  opened,  that 
Alec  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  alarm — 

'  Heavens  !  Sergison  !  what  has  hap- 
pened ?     Where  is  Miss  Adair  ? ' 

'  She  is  lying  down  in  the  drawing- 
room,'  replied  Mark,  trying  to  speak 
calmly.  *  She  has  had  a  great  and  terrible 
shock ' 

*  Mr.  Adair  has  met  with  an  accident  ? ' 
Alec  asked,  and  Mark  rejoined  hastily — 

*  No  one  quite  knows  how  it  happened  ; 
but  he  is  dead.' 

*  Who  found  him  ?  Was  he  dead  when 
they  brought  him  home  ?  Can't  you  tell 
me  more  ? '  said  the  other  irritably,  for 
Mark's  cold,  reserved  manner  annoyed  him, 
and  he  felt  he  had  as  much  a  right  to 
know  the  truth  as  this  man. 

Mark  motioned  him  to  come  into  the 
room  where  he  had  first  taken  Celia,  and 
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there,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  he  repeated 
all  that  he  knew  of  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Adair's  death,  adding  that  Celia  herself 
had  taken  the  news  with  extraordinary 
calmness,  and  that  possibly,  later  on,  she 
would  be  able  to  supply  some  reason  for 
the  tragedy. 

The  two  men  were  still  discussing  the 
affair  when  one  of  the  doctors,  who  had 
seen  Mark  enter  the  house  with  Celia, 
came  in  search  of  him,  saying  in  a  con- 
fidential tone — 

*  I  am  going  now,  but  Dr.  G will  stay. 

You  are  possibly  a  relation,  and  will  see 
to  things  here.  Miss  Adair  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  into  that  room  again.  He 
will  be  moved  up-stairs  shortly.  If  you 
could  persuade  the  girl  to  go  away  until 
after  the  inquest  and  funeral,  it  would  be 
best.  A  case  of  this  kind  always  involves 
a  good    deal    of  fuss  and   trouble ;    and    it 
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would    be   advisable    to    have    her  out  of 
the  house.' 

*  I  am  not  a  relation,  but  I  will  try 
and  persuade  Miss  Adair  to  go  to  friends/ 
answered  Mark  with  ready  appreciation  of 
the  situation,  and  the  doctor  was  satisfied. 

Alec  was  inwardly  furious  at  the  assump- 
tion of  intimacy  which  he  considered  the 
other  man  was  showing,  and  he  pushed  past 
him  into  the  hall,  murmuring  his  intention 
of  going  up  to  see  Celia.  Mark  laid  a  de- 
taining hand  on  his  arm,  saying  quietly — 

*  Not  yet,  Watson,  please.  She  very 
nearly  fainted  just  now.  Her  maid  is  to 
come  down  and  call  me — that  is  to  say,  any 
one — when  she  feels  equal  to  seeing  us.' 

Alec  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  but  could 
not,  in  the  face  of  this  announcement,  force 
his  presence  upon  Celia  ;  with  a  muttered 
expression  of  disapproval  he  turned  sharply 
away  and  abruptly  left  the  house. 
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Mark  fully  entered  into  the  feeling  of 
dislike  at  finding  himself  forestalled  by  his 
rival  which  he  knew  Alec  was  experiencing ; 
but  the  situation  had  not  been  his  own 
choice,  and  at  the  present  moment  Celia's 
comfort  and  wishes  were  of  paramount  im- 
portance. If  it  annoyed  anybody  to  find 
him  installed  as  a  kind  of  watch-dog  to  that 
house,  he  could  not  help  it.  He  should 
bark  at  whoever  threatened  its  mistress, 
and  bite  too,  if  necessary,  to  protect  her. 
Meanwhile,  Celia  had  recovered  and  sent 
for  him.  He  went  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  groped  his  way  to  her  sofa, 
stumbling  over  tables  and  chairs  in  his 
endeavour  to  cross  the  room,  darkened 
by  the  drawing  down  of  the  blinds  by  the 
servants,  trained  to  observe  carefully  every 
outward  sign  of  conventional  respect  to 
the  dead. 

He  reminded  her  in  his  clumsiness  of  a 
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great,  awkward  Newfoundland  dog,  and  she 
felt  irritated  by  him. 

*  Who  came  just  now  ? '  she  asked  queru- 
lously.    *  I  heard  the  bell.' 

'  It  was  Watson,'  answered  Mark,  sitting 

down  beside  her. 

'  Why  didn't  he  come  up  ?   Where  is  he  ?' 
'  He   has   gone  again.      I   told   him   you 

were  not  able  to  see  any  one  just  then.     He 

would  not  disturb  you.' 

*  Did  you  tell  him — everything  ? ' 
'  As  much  as  I  knew.' 

*  Could  he  guess — why  ? ' 

*  No ;  he  was  only  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  she 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  desperation — 

*  Do  say  something — do  talk.  This  still- 
ness and  silence  is  ghastly.  Are  you  not 
sorry  for  me  .'* ' 

^  Sorry!     Oh!' 
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The  tears  fairly  started  to  his  eyes.  If 
only  he  could  convey  to  her  how  keenly 
he  felt  for  her!  how  ardently  he  desired 
to  be  able  to  console  her !  He  credited 
her  with  the  same  capacity  for  deep  feeling 
as  himself,  and  he  believed  she  was  now 
suffering  acutely. 

Her  next  speech  was  rather  a  shock  to 
him. 

*  How  soon  will  they — will  they  take  him 
away  ? ' 

'  Away  ? '  he  echoed  ;  '  to  be  buried,  do 
you  mean  ? ' 

*  Yes — yes;  when  will  they  have  the 
funeral  ? ' 

'  I  expect  they  will  consult  your  wishes,' 
he  said  gravely,  not  comprehending  her 
implied  desire  to  get  it  over  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  for  women  as  a  rule,  he  thought, 
clung  to  the  remains  of  those  they  loved, 
and  shrank  from  the  last  parting  from  them. 
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*  Whom  do  you  mean  by  they  ?  '  she  asked 
again. 

*  The  doctors  —  and  —  the  people  who 
generally  settle  these  matters.  Miss  Adair, 
have  you  no  relations  that  you  would  wish 
to  send  for  ?  Had  your  father  no  brothers 
or  sisters  or  intimate  friends  who  ought  to 
come  now  ? ' 

Celia  threw  out  her  hands  with  an  ap- 
pealing gesture. 

'  Oh,  no  !'  she  cried  ;  'don't  on  any  account 
send  for  any  of  papa's  relations.  He  had 
only  one  brother,  who  quarrelled  with  him 
on  account  of  his  marriage,  and  who  lives 
in  Paris ;  and  he  has  a  sister  living  at  Crow- 
bridge  :  she  is  an  old  maid  —  Katharine 
Adair  is  her  name.  I  couldn't  have  her 
here  with  her  fussy  ways  and  her  strait- 
laced  ideas !  Nobody  has  sent  for  her 
already,  I  do  trust  ? ' 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  with  alarm,    and 
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Mark  reassured  her  that  nothing  would  be 
done  except  by  her  own  desire. 

'  We  have  lived  abroad  so  long,'  she  went 
on,  by  way  of  apology  for  her  aversion  to 
her  relatives,  'and  papa  and  I  had  Con- 
tinental ideas,  I  suppose,  about  most  things. 
He  hardly  ever  saw  his  sister,  and  she 
always  professed  to  disapprove  of  me.  I 
will  write  to  her  to-morrow.' 

*  That  will  be  the  kind  thing  to  do,'  said 
he  soothingly ;  '  for  perhaps  she  was  fonder 
of  your  father  than  you  knew,  and  it  would 
be  a  cruel  shock  to  her  to  see  it  in  the 
newspapers  on  Monday  morning.' 

'  Will  she  ?  will  it  be  in  all  the  papers  ? 
Oh,  how  I  hate  the  vulgar  publicity  that 
one  lives  in  here  !  Will  everybody  know  ? 
What  shall  I  be  expected  to  say  and  do  ? 
I  must  wear  black,  of  course ;  but  what  else 
does  one  do  at  this  sort  of  time  ? ' 

She   bewildered   him   very  considerably ; 
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he  had  thought  of  her  as  so  perfectly  equal 
to  any  emergency,  and  would  have  said 
that  her  own  feelings  would  always  suggest 
to  her  the  right  thing.  Yet  in  this  hour 
of  a  real,  deep  sorrow,  as  he  supposed  this 
must  be  to  her,  she  seemed  to  be  thinking 
only  of  appearances,  and  of  what  would  be 
expected  of  her  besides  the  conventional 
wearing  of  mourning. 

'  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything 
very  special  that  you  will  have  to  do,'  he 
said  slowly;  *you  will  have  to  look  over 
your  father's  things,  of  course,  and  probably 
to  see  his  solicitor.' 

*  Oh ! '  ejaculated  Celia  in  dismay  ;  *  I 
shan't  have  any  dreadful  business  to  do, 
shall  I  ?  I  hate  lawyers  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Can't  you  do  all  that  for  me  ?  Papa 
never  let  me  have  any  trouble  of  that  kind  : 
he  disliked  women  to  know  anything  about 
business  matters  ;    he  couldn't  bear  me  to 
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ask  him  questions  about  money,  and  I  've 
never  written  a  cheque  in  my  life.  Who 
will  pay  the  servants  and  keep  Charle- 
magne in  order?  Oh,  Mr.  Sergison,  isn't 
it  awful  that  I  'm  left  like  this  ?  isn't  it  unfair 
— wicked  ? ' 

He  was  too  compassionate  to  be  disgusted, 
as  a  woman  might  have  been,  at  her  self- 
absorption — at  the  almost  unnatural  absence 
of  all  genuine  grief  at  her  sudden  bereave- 
ment of  an  affectionate  parent. 

A  man's  idol  is,  however,  not  lightly  over- 
thrown, and  Mark  hastily  put  aside  as  dis- 
loyal any  adverse  criticism  of  Celia  at  this 
moment  of  unusual  trial.  He  would  only 
confess  to  feeling  puzzled,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  his  inexperience  of  the  sex. 

He  talked  to  her  for  some  time  in  a 
reassuring  way,  promising  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  save  her  trouble  or  annoyance  ; 
and  then  he  felt  he  must  broach  the  subject 
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of  her  going  away,  wishing  she  would  her- 
self propose  it,  for  he  did  not  know  how 
to  begin. 

He  was  just  cogitating  how  to  word  his 
suggestion  without  mentioning  the  very 
name  of  inquest  or  police  inquiry,  when 
the  door-bell  again  sounded  through  the 
house,  and  he  felt  a  cowardly  relief  at  the 
temporary  postponement  of  a  difficult  task. 


CHAPTER   X 

*  Whilst  you  are  prosperous  you  have  many  friends ;  but  when 
the  storm  comes  you  are  left  alone.' — OviD. 

'  Will  you  see  Mr.  Watson,  please,  ma'am  ? ' 
said  the  servant  at  the  door  a  moment  after, 
and  Ceha  said  wearily — 

*  Oh,  yes.     Ask  Mr.  Watson  to  come  up.' 
Mark  got  up  from  the  seat  he  was  occu- 
pying, and  made  as  if  he  would  have  left  the 
room,  but  Celia  said  hurriedly — 

'  Don't  go.' 

He  stayed,  feeling  de  trop,  however,  and 
fully  expecting  the  look  which  Alec  gave 
him  when  he  came  in  and  found  that  Celia 
was  not  alone. 

*  I    say,   I  'm    so    awfully  sorry  about   all 

this ! '  Alec  exclaimed,   rushing  up    to   her 
VOL.  n.  c 
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with  extended  hands.  '  I  don't  know  what 
to  say — it 's  too  terrible.  I  'm  most  awfully 
cut  up  for  you,  Celia ! ' 

She  changed  her  position  on  the  sofa 
from  a  lying  to  a  half-sitting  one,  and  made 
a  sort  of  gesture  with  her  arms  as  if  to  push 
the  hateful  thought  away  from  her,  saying — 

'  Don't,  Alec  !  don't  speak  of  it — it 's  too 
horrible ! ' 

He  came  close  to  her,  and  stood  looking 
down  pityingly  at  her,  and  wishing  he  knew 
what  to  say  or  do  next.  He  was  intensely 
annoyed  at  the  other  man's  presence,  and 
he  gave  a  meaning  glance  in  his  direction, 
hoping  that  Celia  would  take  the  hint  and 
make  some  excuse  for  dismissing  Mark.  But 
she  kept  her  eyes  down  on  the  lace  of  her 
dress,  which  she  pulled  absently  with  her 
fingers  ;  and  his  glance  was  lost  upon  her. 

At  length,  in  desperation.  Alec  cleared  his 
throat  and  began  tentatively — 
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*  I  say,  Cella,  my  aunt  has  sent  you  her 
love,  and  she  is  tremendously  sorry  and  all 
that,  and  she  hopes  very  much  you  will 
come  and  stay  with  us — now,  to-night,  I 
mean.  She  didn't  write  ;  she  thought  you 
would  like  a  verbal  invitation.  You  will 
come,  won't  you  ? ' 

She  hesitated,  and  he  lost  his  chance  by 
adding  injudiciously,  and  in  a  tone  that  had 
a  dictatorial  note  in  it — 

'  You  really  had  better,  don't  you  know. 
It  isn't  the  thing  for  you  to  be  here — now — 
with ' 

He  stopped,  confused,  and  unwilling  to 
recur  to  a  painful  subject,  yet  one  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  allude. 

'  Why  should  I  not  stay  here  ? '  Celia 
asked,  looking  at  him  with  sudden,  amazed 
eyes,  as  if  she  could  not  possibly  comprehend 
his  meaning. 

'  Because — well,  really,   you    surely  must 
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see  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  be  out  of  the 

house — while '     Again  he  stopped,  and 

again  she  resumed  her  look  of  astonishment. 

*  While  what  ?  '  she  asked.  At  this  point 
Mark  stepped  forward  to  prevent  any  men- 
tion being  made  of  the  inquest,  and  Celia 
turned  quickly  to  him,  appealing  to  his 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  her  remaining 
in  the  house. 

In  her  inmost  heart  she  was  extremely 
anxious  to  go  away,  but  she  was  not  inclined 
to  accept  the  Watsons'  invitation.  She 
cordially  disliked  Miss  Watson,  for  that  lady 
had  once  incautiously  ventured  to  tell  her 
she  ought  to  have  a  lady  companion  or 
chaperone.  Celia  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Portman  Square  house- 
hold, with  its  stifling  regularity,  would  half 
kill  her ;  and  when  she  was  determined 
about  anything  she  was  usually  defiant. 

*  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  I  should  go 
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away  just  because  poor  papa  is  dead  ?  '  she 
asked  Mark,  and  he  murmured  feebly — 

'  Not  if  you  don't  want  to.  But  it 
would ' 

'  But  she  mus^ ! '  broke  in  Alec  energeti- 
cally, and  wishing  he  could  kick  the  other 
man  for  interfering.  '  Celia,  you  must  really 
come  to  us.  My  aunt  says  it  is  the  only 
thing  you  can  do.  You  can't  stay  here — 
without  a  single  woman  relation  or  even 
friend :  you  can't,  indeed — people  would ' 

Fatal  word  !  '  People  ! ' — it  was  the  red 
rag  to  Celia.  Her  one  delight  in  life  was 
to  set  London  'people'  at  defiance  if  she 
could,  without  doing  anything  that  was  in 
itself  disagreeable  or  vulgar;  and  directly 
she  heard  that  a  London  '  Sibyl '  had  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  for  her  to  stay  alone 
in  that  house  of  gloom  and  death,  she  deter- 
mined at  all  costs  to  stay.  She  would  not 
have  allowed  she  was  perverse  :  she  would 
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have  said  she  was  merely  asserting  her 
independence. 

'  Thank  you,  Alec ! '  she  said  in  a  quiet, 
determined  voice ;  '  please,  thank  Miss 
Watson  very  much  indeed  for  her  kind  in- 
vitation ;  but  I  couldn't  think  of  leaving  the 
house  until  after  the  funeral.  You  told 
me,  didn't  you  ? '  she  added,  turning  with 
a  sweet  smile  to  Mark,  'that  there  would 
be  much  for  me  to  do  ? ' 

'Yes;  but,  Miss  Adair,  I  think  Mr. 
Watson  is  quite  right.  You  should  not 
remain  here  alone.' 

'  I  won't,'  she  replied  promptly.  '  Can't 
you  stay  } ' 

Both  men  gave  a  little  start,  and  Alec 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  in  a  kind  of 
despair,  fearing  Celia  must  have  taken  leave 
of  her  senses.  Mark  knew  he  could  not 
possibly  do  as  she  suggested,  nor  did  he 
think  she  quite  realised  what  she  had  said. 
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He  had  been  watching  her  narrowly,  and 
he  fancied  he  could  read  her  innate  dislike 
of  being  dictated  to  ;  and  he  was  sure,  if 
only  Watson  would  leave  her  alone,  that  he, 
Mark,  could  persuade  her  to  do  what  was 
rational  and  becoming. 

'  Of  course,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
can  stay,'  he  answered  gently ;  '  but  it 
would  be  best  for  you  to  have  a  woman 
with  you.' 

'It's  imperative!'  chimed  in  Alec  em- 
phatically. '  I  '11  get  my  aunt  to  come  and 
stay  here,  or  Isabel  Harper — or  some  one,' 
he  said  quickly,  hoping  by  his  emphatic 
urging  to  make  her  see  how  preposterous 
was  her  own  idea  of  keeping  Sergison  in 
the  house. 

Celia  jumped  up  off  the  sofa  and  shook 
her  skirts  with  a  little  angry  flutter. 

'  I  will  ask  whom  I  please,  and  when  I 
please.  Alec,    thanks !     You  needn't   invite 
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promiscuous  women  to  come  and  stay  with 
me  ;  I  tell  you,  I  not  only  don't  want  any- 
body, but  I  won't  have  anybody,  and  I  shall 
not  go  away  until  I  feel  inclined — which  is 
not  at  present/ 

She  tapped  her  foot  impatiently  on  the 
ground,  and  looked  the  picture  of  disdain 
and  defiance.  In  this  mood  she  was  im- 
possible to  deal  with,  and  Alec  felt  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  reason  with  her.  He 
was  the  more  annoyed  because  of  his  utter 
disbelief  in  Sergison  s  probable  view  of  the 
situation.  He  knew  he  held  what  he  him- 
self should  call  *  queer '  ideas  on  many 
subjects,  and  the  recollection  of  Celiacs 
visit  to  Sergison's  rooms  recurred  to  him 
with  disquieting  force. 

However,  he  had  no  right  over  Celia,  and 
he  saw  that  in  her  present  mood  she  might 
be  driven  on  the  smallest  provocation  into 
the  most  wildly  unconventional  conduct. 
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In  despair  he  picked  up  his  hat,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  tragic  disappointment — 

'  Very   well ;    I    must   go    back   and    tell 

my   aunt  you   refuse   all   her  friendly  help. 

I  'm  very  sorry.    Good-bye — remember  your 

friends  have  done  their  best  to  look  after 

you.' 

He  gave  a  cool  nod  to  Mark,  and  left  the 
room  before  Celia  could  think  of  anything  to 
say.  When  he  had  gone  she  seized  hold  of 
Mark  by  the  arm  and  said  eagerly — 

'  Now  he 's  gone,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I 
mean  to  do.  I  '11  go  down  to  my  aunt's  at 
Crowbridge,  to-night.  I  couldn't  stay  here 
alone,  and — well,  of  course,  I  'm  not  such  a 
goose  as  to  ask  you  really  to  stay  here  with 
me  ;  I  only  said  that  to  startle  Alec — he  is  so 
foolishly  frightened  of  conventional  opinion. 
I  suppose  no  one  can  say  anything,  not  even 
people' — with  scornful  emphasis — 'if  I  go  to 
my  father's  own  sister  ? ' 
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'  That  will  be  ever  so  much  the  best 
plan,'  he  said,  infinitely  relieved  ;  for  though 
unconcerned  for  himself  about  convention- 
alities he  was  very  anxious  that  she  should 
do  the  right  thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  her  own  world.  If  ever  the  happy  time 
came  when  she  should  leave  it  for  his,  he 
could  free  her  from  many  of  the  artificial 
restrictions  which  now  irritated  her ;  mean- 
while it  behoved  him  to  protect  her. 

'Are  you  sure  your  aunt  can  receive 
you  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  about  that ;  I  will 
send  her  a  telegram,  if  you  will  despatch 
it  for  me,'  she  answered  confidently. 

She  sat  down  to  the  writing-table  and 
pulled  out  a  telegraph  form ;  she  got  as 
far  as  the  address,  when  she  laid  the  pencil 
down,  and  said  with  a  sudden  wail — 

'  What  am  I  to  say  ?  Oh,  how  can  I  word 
the    dreadful    news  ?      Do    it    for    me — I 
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can't,'  and  laying  her  head  down  on  her 
hands  she  began  to  cry,  for  the  first  time 
since  it  had  all  happened. 

Mark  longed  to  comfort  her  in  a  human, 
loving  way  ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to 
take  any  advantage  of  her  weakness  and 
of  his  position  of  confidence.  Gently  laying 
his  strong,  firm  hand  on  her  shoulder,  he 
said  very  tenderly — 

'  Don't  trouble  about  the  telegram — I  will 
write  it  and  take  it  myself  for  you.' 

He  took  out  a  pen  and  wrote  out  a  clear, 
concise  message,  which  he  gave  to  her  to 
read. 

She  made  an  inarticulate  murmur  of  assent, 
and  he  went  out  with  it. 

When  she  was  left  alone  she  began  again 
to  cry,  for  she  seemed  to  realise  more  fully 
what  had  happened,  and  the  bewilderment 
of  the  situation  now  gave  way  to  horror  at 
its  facts. 
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They  said  it  was  a  case  of  suicide ! 

They  wondered  at  the  reason ! 

In  a  flash  of  sudden  recollection  Celia  hit 
upon  one  that  was  at  least  probable.  It  had 
something  to  do  with  Madame  Melanie  de 
Belfort,  the  woman  who  had  for  many  years 
past  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  Mr. 
Adair.  She  was  a  clever  politician,  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  French  attaches  in  Vienna. 
Celia  knew  her  well,  and  remembered  how 
only  yesterday  her  father  had  seemed  much 
depressed,  and  had  acknowledged  the  pre- 
sence of  some  weighty  private  matter  on  his 
mind.  What  had  this  evil  woman  done  to 
cause  him  to  take  so  desperate  a  step  ?  It 
was  a  horrible  thought  to  Celia  that  this 
secret  mio-ht  be  discovered  and  blazoned 
abroad  amongst  strangers  ;  already  she 
seemed  to  hear  with  horror  the  ghoulish 
cries  of  the  street  newspaper-hawkers  yell- 
ing the  facts  of  the  recent  sensational  case 
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to  a  public  ear  sharpened  by  custom  and 
gloating  over  the  scandal. 

She  determined  to  take  possession  of  her 
father's  letters,  if  possible,  before  any  one 
else  should  think  of  searching  them.  But 
how  to  do  so  was  a  difficult  matter. 

His  keys  would  be  in  his  own  pocket,  and 
it  was  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  go 
again  into  that  dreadful  room  to  find  them. 
She  felt  that  she  could  never  enter  it  a 
second  time.  As  she  pondered  over  the 
difficulty  she  heard  the  door  below  open 
and  shut  and  footsteps  ascend  the  stairs. 
She  looked  out,  and  by  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence it  was  the  man-servant  carrying  up  an 
armful  of  Mr.  Adair's  clothes  to  his  bedroom. 
The  sight  of  the  well-known  coat  and  waist- 
coat, hanging  over  the  man's  arm,  gave 
Celia  a  sickening  sense  of  her  loss,  and  she 
had  to  grasp  the  door  to  steady  herself 

Hurriedly  inventing  an  excuse  for  getting 
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the  servant  out  of  the  way — for  she  was  re- 
luctant to  take  open  possession  of  the  keys — 
she  bade  him  go  down-stairs  and  fetch  her  a 
glass  of  water,  adding  imperatively — 
*  And  put  those  things  down  here.' 
He  obeyed,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight  she  seized  the  clothes  and  ransacked 
them.      Her  father's   pocket-book,  she  saw 
at  a  glance,   contained   nothing  of  import- 
ance, and    there   were   no   other  letters  in 
any  of  the  pockets.       His   keys  she  found 
at  once,  and  with  swift  recognition  of  the 
one  she  required  she  detached  it  hurriedly 
from   the    bunch,    leaving   its   duplicate   on 
the  ring,  and  replacing  them  in  the  pocket 
from  whence  she  had  taken  them.     When 
the  servant  returned  he  found  the  clothes 
as  he  had  left  them,  and  after  safely  plac- 
ing them    in   their  owner's   room   he  went 
down-stairs     again,    and    Celia    knew    she 
could  now  make  the  desired  search.       Mr. 
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Adair  used,  for  writing  and  smoking,  a 
small  room  at  the  back  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  his  desk  stood  on  a  stand  made 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  side  of  his  writing- 
table. 

Celia  knew  that  if  anything  were  to  be 
found  it  would  be  there,  for  she  had  fre- 
quently seen  her  father  lock  away  letters 
from  Madame  de  Belfort,  and  she  had  even 
detected  him  once  or  twice  in  the  act  of 
replacing  in  this  desk  a  framed  portrait  of 
that  lady. 

She  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock,  and  it 
opened  without  resistance  ;  but  the  creak  of 
the  brass  hinges  on  the  stiff  leather  sent  a 
little  shiver  through  her,  for  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  committing  an  act  of  sacrilege.  Yet, 
as  she  knew  she  was,  in  all  probability, 
saving  her  father's  name  from  public  dis- 
grace, she  felt  entirely  justified. 

To  her  surprise,  however,  the  desk  con- 
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tained  neither  letters  nor  portrait — nothing, 
in  fact,  that  could  supply  evidence.  Had  he 
destroyed  all  trace  of  his  secret  before  he 
decided  to  commit  the  fatal  deed  ? 

Evidently  that  was  the  case,  and  Celia  felt 
a  glow  of  admiration  for  this  act  of  a  diplo- 
matist and  of  a  gentleman,  anxious  to  spare 
the  reputation  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

With  a  mingled  feeling,  nevertheless,  of 
relief  and  disappointment,  she  locked  the 
desk,  and  as  she  did  so  the  key  slipped  from 
her  fingers  on  to  the  floor.  It  was  getting 
dark,  and  she  had  to  grope  on  her  hands  and 
knees  to  find  it.  As  she  knelt,  her  eye  fell 
upon  something  white  lying  far  under  the 
table,  and  she  picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  letter,  and  at  once  she  recog- 
nised the  handwriting  as  that  of  Madame 
de  Belfort. 

It  must  have  escaped  from  the  packet 
which,  presumably,  Mr.  Adair  had  destroyed  ; 
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and  Celia  looked  at  it  with  a  curious,  un- 
comfortable sense  of  semi-satisfaction,  semi- 
reluctance — feeling  doubtful  whether,  after 
all,  she  had  a  right  to  her  father's  secret. 
However,  the  temptation  to  have  the 
mystery  cleared  up  at  all  costs  was  too 
strong  for  her,  and  taking  the  letter  to  the 
window  she  opened  it  with  cold,  shaking 
fingers.  As  chance  would  have  it,  it  was 
the  last  which  the  woman  had  written  to 
her  unfortunate  lover,  and  from  which  Celia 
was  able  to  gather  the  whole  sad  tragedy. 

Reference  was  made  to  an  enraged  hus- 
band about  to  institute  divorce  proceedings 
— to  another  lover  whom  she  preferred  to 
Mr.  Adair,  but  who  was  not  suspected  by 
Monsieur  de  Belfort.  The  English  senti- 
ment against  duelling  was  ridiculed,  and  Mr. 
Adair  was  taunted  with  having  promised 
loyalty  to  her  and  having  failed  to  show  it  ; 
while  evidently  she  had  ceased  to  care  for 
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him,  and  her  one  desire  was  to  screen  the 
other  man  at  his  expense. 

No  wonder  that  the  unhappy  man  had 
been  driven  to  desperation.  Threatened  with 
public  exposure  and  made  to  appear  as  co- 
respondent in  a  case  out  of  which  he  was  to 
gain  nothing  but  disgrace  ;  to  be  taunted 
with  moral  cowardice  and  lack  of  honour  by 
the  woman  for  whom  he  was  to  be  made 
to  suffer  shame  :  it  was  surely  enough  to 
account  for  his  melancholy  end  ? 

'Could  1  ever  make  a  man  commit  sui- 
cide for  love  of  me  ?  '  Celia  wondered,  able 
even  then  to  analyse  the  case  and  criticise 
the  likely  motives  of  the  crime.  *  Is  suicide 
always  a  proof  of  love  ?  or  of  weariness  ? 
Will  Melanie  be  glad  or  sorry  to  have  lost 
him  ? ' 

She  herself  could  not  conceive  of  any 
emotion  that  could  be  strong  enough  to 
suggest  self-destruction  ;  but  she  could  dimly 
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enter  into  a  condition  of  utter  weariness  of 
life  which,  if  encouraged,  might  possibly 
develop  into  a  resolution  to  end  it  all. 

And  she  preferred  to  think  that  this,  and 
not  excess  of  devotion  to  a  woman,  had  been 
the  motive  of  her  father's  death ;  for  in  her 
secret  soul  Celia  was  jealous  of  Melanie  de 
Belfort,  and  deeply  resentful  of  the  influence 
she  had  exerted  over  her  father.  It  had 
annoyed  her  and  made  her  feel  of  no 
account  to  see  Mr.  Adair's  ^absorption  in 
the  Frenchwoman;  for,  as  his  only  child, 
she  had  a  right  to  monopolise  his  attention, 
which,  until  his  meeting  with  Melanie,  she 
had  done.  And  now  he  was  dead !  She 
would  not  allow  that  the  other  woman  had 
the  power  to  drive  him  out  of  his  life  :  it 
was  giving  her  too  much  importance. 

She  remained  standing,  with  the  letter  in 
her  hand,  leaning  against  the  window — 
gazing  up  absently  into  the  small  square  of 
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blue  sky  which  was  visible  from  the  back  of 
the  house,  until  the  light  faded  out  of  the 
blue  and  the  shadows  in  the  room  deepened, 
when  with  a  violent  start  she  recalled  the 
fact  that  not  merely  was  she  alone  in  her 
father's  study,  but  virtually  she  was  alone 
in  the  world,  for  never  again  would  he  come 
there. 

Her  sense  of  loneliness  gave  way  to  one 
of  absolute  terror,  and  for  an  instant,  as  she 
looked  away  from  the  window  into  the  now 
darkened  room,  she  felt  as  if  it  were  haunted 
by  the  spirit  of  her  father.  The  terror 
grew  so  strong  that  for  the  moment  she 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  move, 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe.  Summoning  up 
all  her  courage,  and  trying  to  ridicule  her 
own  fears,  she  made  a  dart  across  the  room 
and  reached  the  drawing-room,  panting  and 
breathless.  Throwing  herself  on  to  the 
sofa,   she  buried  her  face  in  the   cushions 
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and  gave  vent  to  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
tears.  The  letter  was  still  in  her  hand,  and 
she  crushed  it  into  a  wet  pulp  as  she  lay 
sobbing  upon  it. 

Presently  Mark  entered,  and,  in  reverent 
sympathy  for  the  abandonment  to  her  grief 
in  which  he  found  her,  he  stole  softly  to  her 
side  and  said  gently — 

'  Here  is  a  telegram  for  you.  I  expect 
it  is  from  your  aunt.     Shall  I  open  it  ? ' 

She  sprang  up  and  hastily  dashed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  putting  the  letter  into 
her  pocket. 

'  It  is  too  dark  to  see,'  she  said,  endeavour- 
ing to  speak  in  her  usual  calm  tones,  and 
resentful  at  the  discovery  of  her  weakness. 
'  Please  ring  for  lights.' 

He  went  across  to  the  writing-table  and 
lighted  a  candle,  by  which  she  was  able  to 
read  the  telegram.  It  was  from  Miss  Adair, 
and  ran  thus  : 
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*  Deeply  shocked  ;  will  receive  you  with  sorrow- 
ful pleasure.' 

'  That  is  a  relief ! '  ejaculated  Cella,  drying 
her  eyes,  and  preparing  to  think  over  the 
details  of  her  journey.  *  Now,  Mr.  Ser- 
gison,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look 
up  my  train  and  find  my  maid,  who  must 
pack  quickly,  for  me,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful.' 

She  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  now,  for 
that  letter  must  be  destroyed  before  she  left 
the  house. 

He  departed  in  ready  compliance  with 
her  requests,  and  she  hurriedly  held  the 
letter  to  the  candle  and  watched  it  burn  in 
the  grate. 

It  was  a  black,  crisp  pile  of  small  ashes 
when  he  returned,  and  Celia  breathed  a 
sigh  of  deep  relief. 

At  any  rate  her  father's  name  was  saved. 

She  spent  the  next  hour  or  two  in  mak- 
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ing  preparations  for  her  sudden  departure, 
passively  allowing  Mark  to  render  her  any 
service  that  came  to  hand.  She  suffered 
him  to  accompany  her  to  the  railway  station, 
where  he  placed  her  under  charge  of  the 
Crowbridge  guard,  and  spared  her  every 
detail  of  trouble  about  her  journey. 

Celia  behaved  throughout  like  a  frightened 
child.  Having  once  given  way  to  emotion, 
it  was  difficult  to  regain  her  self-possession, 
and  she  left  the  house  without  giving  a 
single  order  or  expressing  any  wishes  about 
her  father's  funeral  or  effects. 

She  clung  to  Mark's  arm  as  she  hurried 
through  the  hall  and  past  the  dining-room 
door,  looking  fearfully  around  as  she  got 
into  the  cab  to  see  if  the  crowd  of  curious 
faces  was  still  there,  peering  at  her  with 
strange  eyes  and  making  her  feel  terrified 
of  their  very  looks. 

But   the    street   was   deserted   and    quiet 
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again  now,  and  Mark's  presence  reassured 
her  as  they  drove  to  the  station. 

'  You  will  write  to  rtie,  won't  you  ? '  he 
said,  leaning  his  head  through  the  carriage 
window  as  the  train  moved  off,  and  bidding 
her  good-bye  for  the  last  time. 

'  Yes,  I  '11  write,'  she  answered  in  a  limp 
voice  ;  and  then  the  guard  pushed  Mark 
aside  and  the  train  steamed  out,  and  the 
gay,  laughing  'Lady  Hildegarde'  was  carried 
away,  leaving  her  '  Alcuin '  with  a  sinking 
heart  and  a  fear  lest  the  bright  star  which 
had  lately  illumined  his  firmament  had  now 
for  ever  disappeared. 


CHAPTER   XI 

*  When  any  calamity  has  been  suffered,  the  first  thing  to  re- 
member is  how  much  has  been  escaped.' — ^Johnson. 

If  churches  and  chapels  in  abundance  can 
prove  the  condition  of  godliness  in  a  town, 
then  Crowbridge  should  be  an  earthly 
Eden,  for  it  boasts  of  more  such  places 
of  worship  than  any  other  town  of  the 
same  size  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet 
it  presents  a  spectacle  of  diversity  of 
opinion  on  religious  matters  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  its  pro- 
fessed religion ;  and,  in  fact,  no  better 
place  could  be  found  by  an  enlightened 
Hindu,  or  an  inquiring  Buddhist  for  the 
study  of  Christian  sectarianism. 

The  roads  here  are  planned  with  a  view 
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to  leading  up  to  a  church  or  chapel  of 
distinction.  They  are  named  after  out- 
landish saints  or  quaint  Biblical  characters  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  solidly  respect- 
able stucco  villas  have  only  to  look  over 
their  blinds  on  a  Sunday  morning  and 
observe  the  direction  of  their  neighbours' 
footsteps,  in  order  to  diagnose  accurately 
the  religious  tendency  of  their  minds. 

Celia's  aunt,  Miss  Katharine  Adair,  lived 
in  one  of  these  roads,  called  after  the 
patron  saint  of  a  church  newly  built  and 
endowed  by  a  wealthy  retired  butterman 
of  extreme  Anglican  views.  She  had 
accentuated  her  devotion  to  orthodoxy  by 
painting  the  name  of  her  house  in  red 
letters  on  an  ecclesiastical-looking  gate, 
which  not  even  an  unenlightened  postman 
could  mistake  for  the  portal  of  a  Dissenting 
habitation. 

Yet,   for  all    her  rigid   adherence  to   ex- 
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ternals,  Miss  Adair  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman,  reserved  though  sincere,  and  not 
given  to  making  friends  easily. 

She  had  not  been  very  intimate  with  her 
brother  and  his  daughter,  nor  did  she 
approve  at  all  of  their  mode  of  living  ;  but 
the  telegram  had  grieved  her  very  genu- 
inely, making  her  feel  slightly  remorseful 
over  her  lack  of  interest  in  Mr.  Adair,  and 
anxious  to  atone  by  showing  immediate 
kindness  to  his  daughter. 

She  went  herself  to  the  station  to  meet 
Celia,  but  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
greeting  which  she  received. 

She  herself  had  not  yet  fully  realised  the 
news,  and  when  her  niece  stepped  leisurely 
and  calmly  out  of  the  train,  followed  by  a 
maid  laden  with  hand-packages  of  every 
description,  Miss  Adair  could  not  forbear 
exclaiming — 

'  Ah,  my  dear !   what  has  happened  ?  tell 
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me  what  really  has  happened  to  your  poor 
father !     Your  telegram ' 

'  Don't,  Aunt  Kate ! '  exclaimed  Celia 
hastily,  repelling  her  aunt's  attempted  em- 
brace, and  speaking  distantly,  '  don't  ask 
me  any  questions  here — now!  I  will  tell 
you  presently  why  I  have  come.' 

She  made  no  apology  for  bringing  a 
maid,  for  Adele  was  an  indispensable 
detail  in  her  life,  and  it  never  would  have 
occurred  to  her  to  come  without  her. 
Miss  Adair,  however,  surveyed  the  French- 
woman with  some  distrust ;  but,  not  liking 
to  make  any  objection  to  her  niece's 
habits,  she  led  the  way  to  the  lumbering, 
antiquated  vehicle  that  she  called  a  *fly,* 
built  after  the  usual  pattern  of  provincial 
station  conveyances. 

Celia  climbed  into  it — literally,  for  it  was 
high  and  the  step  was  steep  —  huddling 
herself  miserably  into   the  farthest  corner, 
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wishing  she  had  not  come,  and  already 
wondering  how  soon  she  could  get  away 
again. 

Adele  thrust  her  head  through  the 
carriage  -  window  and  began  to  grumble 
volubly  at  the  lack  of  accommodation  for 
the  luggage.  However,  she  was  quickly 
pushed  on  one  side  by  Miss  Adair,  who  in 
the  most  Anglicised  French  bade  her  take 
her  seat,  which  for  Adele  meant  a  perch  on 
the  top  of  Celia's  dressing-bag  and  jewel- 
case,  and  not  one  of  ease  or  comfort. 

The  fly  jolted  and  rumbled  through  the 
town  for  some  distance,  and  then  the 
driver  pulled  up  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill,  where  he  got  down  and  walked, 
urging  his  tired,  camel  -  like  horse  with 
occasional  grunts  and  sounds,  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  making  the  drive 
seem  interminable  to  all,  and  increasing 
in  Celia  the  longing  to  scream. 
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At  last  the  fly  drew  up  with  a  sudden 
jerk  at  the  red  -  lettered  gate,  and  in  a 
tone  of  intense  relief  Miss  Adair  ex- 
claimed— 

*  Here  we  are  ! ' 

Celia  trailed  up  the  garden  path  in  an 
apathetic  manner,  as  if  at  this  point  she 
had  reached  absolute  indifference  whether 
they  had  arrived  or  not.  She  hoped  her 
aunt  would  allow  her  to  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  would  not  expect  her  to  sit 
up  and  talk  to  her  over  the  events  of  the 
day. 

The  sitting-rooms  of  the  house  were  all 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  Celia  was  ushered 
into  one  on  the  left  of  the  door,  evidently 
the  dining-room,  where  they  were  met  by 
a  slight,  dark  girl  whom  Miss  Adair  intro- 
duced as  *  my  cousin,  Grace  Mure.' 

Celia  inclined  her  head,  and  would  have 
passed  on,  but  the  other  girl  held  out  her 
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hand,  and  said  in  an  impressive,  slow 
voice — 

'  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  tired.' 

'  I  am,  very,'  Celia  replied  in  a  tone 
that  said  plainly,  'and  I  want  to  be  left 
alone.' 

'  You  must  want  something  to  eat,  my 
dear,'  said  her  aunt  kindly,  going  towards 
a  tray  of  refreshments  that  was  standing 
ready  on  the  table. 

'  Oh,  I  want  nothing,  thank  you,  Aunt 
Kate,  but  to  go  to  bed,'  exclaimed  Celia 
wearily ;  indeed,  she  looked  so  pale  and 
fatigued,  that  she  was  allowed  to  go  to  her 
room  without  further  delay. 

Her  aunt  accompanied  her,  and  remained 
for  some  few  minutes  fussing  over  the 
luggage,  the  covering  of  the  bed,  the  half- 
open  window,  and  asking  a  dozen  questions 
to  which  she  expected  no  answers,  for  they 
needed  none. 
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Every  minute  Celia  expected  her  to 
begin  a  catechism  about  the  tragic  event 
that  had  brought  her  here ;  and  as  Miss 
Adair  finally  laid  her  hand  on  her  niece's 
shoulder  to  say  good-night,  the  inevitable 
request  came  for  some  further  details  of 
the  case. 

*  I  really  can't  talk  about  it,'  said  Celia 
in  a  hard,  cold  voice.  '  Papa  was  found 
dead  in  the  Park  :  that  is  all  I  can  tell 
you.  Please  don't  ask  me  to  talk  about 
it  again — you  will  see  all  the  particulars 
in  the  newspaper.  Good  -  night.  Aunt 
Kate  ;  I  am  very  tired.' 

Miss  Adair  looked  pained  and  shocked, 
both  at  the  news  and  at  Celia's  manner 
of  imparting  it. 

'You  forget,  I  think,'  she  said  coldly, 
*  that  your  father  was  my  only  brother, 
and  that  I  very  naturally  wish  to  be 
spared    the    very    trying    circumstance    of 
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learning  more  through  the  newspapers ' — 
with  emphasis  on  the  word.  '  I  trust, 
however,  you  can  reassure  me  on  one 
point.  Was  poor  Octavius — your  father 
— was  he  prepared  ? ' 

Ceha  looked  bewildered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  answered  offhand — 

*  Oh,  of  course,  he  must  have  been — 
papa  was  always  such  a  good  man  of 
business.  He  is  sure  to  have  made  every 
preparation.     The  lawyers ' 

*  I  meant  a  different  sort  of  preparation,' 
said  her  aunt  in  a  solemn  tone.  '  I 
alluded  to  his  unfortunate  soul,  Celia  ; 
that  is  of  far  more  importance  than ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  whatever 
about  papa's  soul,'  said  Celia  crossly,  for 
she  was  much  too  tired  to  argue  such  a 
subject  as  her  father's  prospective  immor- 
tality, and  wished  her  aunt  would  leave 
her  to  rest.      '  I    am  sure   he  was  always 
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very  good,  and  it  isn't  anybody's  business 
what  has  become  of  his  soul.' 

Miss  Adair  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
pious  hope  that  his  soul  had  occupied 
more  of  his  attention  than  his  daughter 
was  aware  of,  and  prepared  at  last  to 
leave  the  room,  saying,  however,  at  the 
door — 

'  At  what  hour  would  you  like  to  be  called 
in  the  morning  ?  To-morrow,  as  of  course 
you  remember,  is  Sunday.  We  breakfast 
at  nine  and  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  have  supper  at  half-past  eight.  I  sup- 
pose your  maid  will  go  with  the  others  to 
church  ? ' 

'  Adele  ?  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  she  can  if 
she  likes.  I  never  interfere  with  her  in 
those  ways.  I  never  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  Aunt  Kate,  thanks.  At  home  I 
breakfast  at  twelve  ;  but,  of  course,  here  I 
will  conform  to  your  hours.' 
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When  she  had  gone  Celia  gave  vent 
to  an  exclamation  of  profane  thankfulness, 
and  began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of 
Adele.  She  wanted  to  get  to  sleep  before 
the  events  of  the  past  few  hours  recurred 
too  vividly  to  her  memory.  She  had  given 
full  play  once  to  her  emotions,  and  she 
shrank  from  a  repetition  of  the  experience. 
The  prospect  of  the  life  immediately  before 
her  was  fairly  appalling. 

*  Breakfast  at  nine,  early  dinner  at  one, 
supper  at  half-past  eight,'  she  echoed;  'and 
what  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ?  Only  the 
companionship  of  those  two  frigid,  flat- 
chested  women  watching  me  with  up- 
turned eyes  and  pursed-in  lips.  Oh, 
Adele ! '  as  the  maid  entered  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  excited  look,  '  here  you  are ! 
Come  and  unpack — I  am  so  tired.  What 
is  the  matter?  Have  you  had  some 
supper  ? ' 
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The  maid  answered  in  French  and  with 
much  gesticulation — 

*  Ah  !  you  say  "supper  "!  you  have  no  idea 
what  it  is  Hke  downstairs — so  bare — so  ugly. 
And  they  offered  me — what  do  you  think — 
to  eat  ?  Cold  pudding,  miss,  actually — me ! 
cold  pudding !  And  you  will  get  no  wine 
here,  miss  ;  they  are  water-drinkers  !    Bah  ! ' 

Her  last  word  was  so  expressive  of  dis- 
gust that  Celia  saw  plainly  she  should  lose 
Adele  if  she  remained  very  long  in  this 
Spartan  household.  For  Charlemagne  had 
made  her  comfort  his  especial  care,  and 
had  ill-prepared  her  for  a  provincial  manage. 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Celia,  soothingly ;  '  I 
will  send  for  some  wine  for  you  on  Monday. 
We  shall  not  stay  here  long;  meanwhile, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  everything. ' 

She  slept  soundly  that  night  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  did  not  condescend  next 
day  to  appear  down-stairs  until  the  servant 
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knocked  at  her  door  and  asked  her  if  she 
was  coming  down  to  dinner,  which  was 
served. 

She  had  put  on  a  white  gown  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mourning,  and  for  coolness'  sake, 
the  weather  being  oppressively  hot ;  and  as 
she  entered  the  dining-room  remarking 
*  Good-morning ! '  affably  to  her  aunt  and 
the  cousin  Grace,  she  looked  very  fair  and 
young,  and  quite  serene. 

They  came  forward  with  quiet  gravity 
to  greet  her,  and  Grace  looked  curiously 
at  her  as  if  she  had  never  before  seen  any 
one  like  her. 

Nor  had  she  ;  for  she  had  lived  all  her 
life  in  the  north  until  a  year  ago,  amongst 
quiet  country  people,  when  congeniality  of 
tastes  had  brought  her  at  first  to  stay  with 
Katharine  Adair  on  a  visit,  and  subsequently 
as  a  permanent  boarder. 

Her  daily  occupations   consisted  in  paro- 
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chial  visiting  and  church  services ;  and 
CeHa  seemed  to  bring  with  her  a  kind  of 
'other-worldly'  atmosphere  which  was  rather 
refreshing,  albeit  disturbing  to  the  more 
cut-and-dried  routine  of  a  life  devoted  to 
clericalism  and  good  works. 

After  dinner  Celia  ventured  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
froze  her  with  its  stiff  propriety  and  general 
look  of  unused  gentility.  She  wandered 
round  the  tables  inspecting  the  books 
and  shuddering  at  the  want  of  taste  dis- 
played in  the  decoration  of  the  room  :  the 
crochet-worked  antimacassars  on  the  sofa 
and  chairs,  the  crudity  of  the  Brussels 
carpet,  the  ormolu  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and,  last  and  worst  atrocity  of  all, 
a  fluffy  pink-and-green  fire-stove  ornament, 
dotted  over  with  gilt  crescents  and  stars. 
It  was  the  final  note  of  tawdriness  in  a 
crescendo  of  ugliness. 
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*  Thank  goodness  !  Fate  led  my  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  of  my  mother's  and 

not  of  my  father's  family  ! '  thought  Celia, 

recalling  a  struggle   she  had  had  with  her 

father  over  a  couple  of  dreadful  oleographs 

which  he  had  purchased   in  great  delight, 

intending   them  to  adorn   the  walls  of  his 

dining-room,    but    which    she,    with    truer 

artistic  perception,  had  summarily  consigned 

to  the  servants'  hall.     Presently  Grace  Mure 

joined  her,    and  began   attempting  to  offer 

her  condolences  with  Celia  on   her  recent 

bereavement. 

Her  remarks  fell  entirely  flat,  for 
Celia  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  only 
wondered  how  soon  this  tiresome  girl  would 
go  away  and  leave  her  to  amuse  herself  as 
best  she  might  in  that  dismal  room. 

Grace,  however,  was  not  easily  rebuffed, 
and  sat  on,  complacently  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  Church  Times,  and  uttering  one 
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platitude  after  another  in  her  deHberate, 
drawHng  voice,  that  maddened  Celia  at  last, 
and  made  her  feel  inclined  to  say  outright — 

*  Do  go  away,  and  don't  even  try  and 
entertain  me,  for  I  am  bored  already  to 
extinction,  and  you  only  make  matters 
worse.' 

She  did  not  feel  the  very  smallest  spark 
of  interest  in  this  girl,  though  as  she  looked 
at  her  she  wondered  idly  whether  she  had 
ever  been  deemed  attractive  by  any  one. 
She  had  smooth  dark  hair,  brushed  smooth 
and  straight  off  her  forehead  and  plaited 
tightly  in  a  round  coil  at  the  back. 
Small  dark  eyes,  set  very  close  together, 
a  rather  long  nose,  and  a  chin  that  turned 
slightly  upwards,  suggesting  a  nut-cracker 
development  of  feature  in  later  years.  She 
was  dressed  with  faultless  care ;  but  her 
clothes  had  no  individuality  about  them, 
and  sat  on  her  flat,   curveless   figure    with 
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no  appearance  of  belonging  specially  to 
her.  She  looked  like  an  animated  clothes - 
peg  with  a  wooden  head  on  the  top. 

'  What  would  Alec  say  to  her ! '  mentally 
speculated  Celia  ;  and  the  thought  made  her 
involuntarily  wish  he  were  there  to  relieve 
her  condition  of  excessive  boredom. 

Crowbridge  boasted  of  having  its  London 
newspaper  served  with  its  breakfast-rolls ; 
Miss  Adair  came  down,  therefore,  on  Monday 
morning  to  find  the  Times  on  her  table  con- 
taining the  news  of  her  brother's  death. 

Her  eye  lighted  at  once  on  the  fatal 
heading,  'Tragic  suicide  in  Hyde  Park,' 
and,  uttering  a  loud  scream,  she  rushed  up- 
stairs and  burst  into  Celia's  room,  crying — 

'  Celia,  is  this  true  ?  How  could  you  keep 
the  awful  fact  from  me  !  Look  there — is 
that  true  ? ' 

Celia  was  lying  propped  up  with  pillows 
in   bed,    and    reading    a  pictorial   fashion- 
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paper,  when  her  aunt  burst  in  upon  her  in 
that  unusual  manner,  and  she  felt  annoyed 
at  being  thus  startled.  She  could  not  bear 
a  scene,  and  she  had  not  expected  Miss 
Adair  to  take  the  news  in  this  violent  way. 

She  took  the  paper  from  her  aunt's  trem- 
bling hand,  and  glanced  at  the  paragraph. 

'Yes,'  she  said  shortly,  'it's  quite 
correct.' 

For  all  her  assumed  indifference,  she  had 
turned  as  white  as  her  pillows,  for  it  certainly 
did  look  dreadful  in  print. 

*  How  awful ! '  groaned  Miss  Adair,  sinking 
into  a  chair  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.     *  How  unspeakably  awful ! ' 

Celia  said  nothing.  It  was  awful — she 
knew  that ;  but  it  was  done,  and,  knowing 
the  motive  for  the  act,  she  could  only  keep 
silence. 

At  length  Miss  Adair  looked  up  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice — 
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'  What  was  the  reason  ?  Was  it  money, 
CeHa?' 

'  Oh  no,  not  money,'  CeHa  replied  briefly. 

'  What,  then  ?  Can  you  guess  at  all  ?  ' 
asked  her  aunt. 

'  Weariness  of  life,  I  should  say  ;  he  was 
very  tired  of  things  generally.' 

Miss  Adair  looked  more  shocked  than 
ever. 

'  But,  my  dear,'  she  said,  'what  a  terrible 
reason  !    That  surely  can't  be  the  true  one.' 

'  Oh,  it's  quite  reason  enough.  Aunt  Kate. 
I  'm  sure  I  would  do  the  same  to-morrow 
if  I  didn't  intend  to  get  a  little  more  out 
of  life  first.' 

'  But  you  appal  me,  Celia !  You  seem 
to  take  this  awful  calamity  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Was  it  no  shock  to  you,  may  I  ask, 
when  it  occurred.^  Have  you  no  natural 
feelings  whatever  ? ' 

Celia   fidgeted  with    the   paper  absently, 
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and  folded  its  edges  into  plaits  ;  then  she 
remarked  quietly — 

'  Of  course  it  was  a  shock  ;  but  it  doesn't 
seem  worth  while  to  make  a  fuss  about 
anything.  I  'm  very  sorry  papa  found  it 
necessary  to  act  as  he  did ;  but  it 's  done 
now,  so  what 's  the  good  of  letting  it  upset 
one  any  more  ?  I  think  you  should 
be  more  philosophical,  Aunt  Kate.  It 's 
a  great  thing  to  be  philosophical ;  it  pre- 
vents one  from  growing  old  before  one's 
time,  and — well,  all  round  it's  a  good 
thing.' 

Miss  Adair  simply  stared  at  her  niece, 
and  could  not  find  words  to  express  her 
disgust  and  amazement  at  her  callous  way 
of  looking  at  life.  She  got  straight  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  taking  refuge 
once  more  with  Grace,  who  cried  with  her 
and  consoled  her  as  best  she  could,  and 
joined  in  Miss  Adair's  opinion    that  Celia 
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was  absolutely  without  a  heart  or  any 
capacity  for  natural  feeling. 

When  she  was  once  more  alone,  Celia 
flung  the  paper  on  the  ground  and  threw 
herself  back  on  the  pillows,  with  her  arms 
above  her  head. 

*  I  shall  never  get  on  with  that  woman. 
I  can't  help  saying  things  on  purpose  to 
shock  and  horrify  her.  Why  must  she 
spring  on  me  with  questions  like  that?  I 
expect  I  have  pretty  well  shut  her  up  this 
time.  Oh,  why  did  this  all  happen  to  me ! 
It  is  so  frightfully  upsetting.  That  horrid 
Melanie !  I  wish  something  would  happen 
to  her.' 

She  then  reverted  to  the  topic  of  her 
mourning,  which  had  been  occupying  her 
attention  previous  to  her  aunt's  visit,  and 
for  the  next  half-hour  she  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  whether  she  would  send  to 
Paris  for  everything,  or  whether,  under  the 
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circumstances,    she   could    possibly   wear  a 
London-made  gown. 

The  whole  of  that  week  was  one  of 
busy  excitement  for  Celia,  and  she  was 
fully  occupied  in  receiving  visits  from  her 
fathers  solicitor,  her  own  dressmaker  and 
milliner,  and  in  answering  the  numerous 
letters  of  condolence  which  were  showered 
upon  her. 

For  a  few  days  the  '  Adair  Mystery ' 
was  the  talk  of  London ;  but  as,  on  the 
Friday  following  Mr.  Adair's  suicide,  a 
countess  elected  to  elope  with  her  chiro- 
podist, the  later  event  completely  eclipsed 
the  earlier  in  point  of  scandal  and  interest, 
especially  as  Celia  had  successfully  kept  her 
father's  secret,  leaving  the  motive  for  his 
death  to  the  speculations  of  the  curious. 

Mr.  Adair  had  left  his  affairs  in  good 
order,  and  his  lawyer  considered  that  his 
daughter    was    well    provided    for,    seeing 
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that  she  would  have  a  little  over  eight  hun- 
dred a  year.  But  to  Celia,  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  money  and  of  the  cost  of  living,  it 
seemed  absolute  penury. 

Not  to  be  able  to  retain  the  house  in 
Green  Street,  nor  the  chestnut  cobs,  nor 
Charlemagne  !  To  have  to  make  acquaint- 
ance, in  short,  with  the  hateful  words  '  cur- 
tail '  and  '  reduce '  seemed  to  make  life  not 
worth  living ;  and  she  spent  several  hours 
a  day  in  making  elaborate  calculations  of 
her  probable  expenditure,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  meet  it  with  her  income.  The  former 
invariably  exceeded  the  latter  ;  yet,  how 
she  was  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  items 
she  had  put  down  as  necessaries  she  could 
not  conceive,  and  it  worried  her  considerably. 
She  had  never  been  accustomed  to  think 
about  money.  Her  father  had  given  her 
an  ample  allowance,  and  had  paid  all  the 
house-bills  himself.     She  had  never  drawn 
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a  cheque  in  her  Hfe,  and  the  lawyer  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  her  grasp  the 
fact  that  a  well-filled  cheque-book  and 
a  large  balance  at  the  bank  were  not 
necessarily  synonymous  ;  he  even  found  it 
necessary  to  impress  upon  her  that,  if  her 
account  were  to  become  overdrawn,  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
could  not  readjust  the  balance.  The  re- 
spectful awe  with  which  Celia,  like  most 
uninstructed  women,  regarded  a  new 
cheque-book  changed  to  one  of  absolute 
contempt  when  she  discovered  that  a  half- 
sheet  of  ordinary  notepaper,  stamped  with 
a  penny  stamp,  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  much  good  as  one  of  those 
pretty  pink  slips  with  their  flourishes  and 
twirls  and  neatly  arranged  formula. 

She  was  a  piquante  pupil,  and  the  dry 
old  man  of  law  enjoyed  the  novel  experience 
of  initiating  her  into  the  elements  of  busi- 
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ness.  Celia  thought  him  ineffably  dull,  but 
necessary,  and  therefore,  for  the  moment, 
an  object  of  attention.  She  put  on  her 
most  gracious  and  charming  manner,  and 
sat  listening  in  demure  and  bewitching 
deference  to  all  his  instructions,  stifling 
her  yawns  behind  a  frivolous  -  looking 
pocket  -  handkerchief,  and  trying  to  keep 
her  mind  from  wandering  or  her  eyes 
from  watching  the  clock-hands.  When 
her  lesson  was  finished,  and  the  lawyer 
had  ambled  back  to  his  dusty  office  and 
his  dry  deeds,  Celia  stretched  herself  slowly 
and  wearily,  and  gave  a  tremendous  yawn. 

*  Well,'  she  said  in  a  disgusted  tone, 
'  one  thing  is  very  certain  :  I  shall  have 
to  make  some  money,  or  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  live  on.  And  as  for  my 
accounts ! — this  is  what  I  shall  do  with 
them ; '  and  seizing  the  book  which  Mr. 
Garfield,  her  solicitor,  had  just  commenced 
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with  elaborate  care  for  her,  with  neat 
headings  of  *  Balance  in  hand,'  and  *  Capital 
Account,'  and  other  mysterious  phrases, 
she  pitched  it  with  vicious  force  into  the 
depths  of  a  large  deed-box  of  Mr.  Adair's 
which  was  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  where  it  for  ever  after  remained. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  as  she  was 
sitting  with  her  aunt  and  Grace  in  the 
hideous  drawing  -  room,  she  exclaimed, 
with  such  sudden  vigour  that  the  others 
started — 

*  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  I've  quite 
decided ; '  and,  in  answer  to  her  aunt's 
anxious  inquiry  as  to  what  she  referred  to, 
Celia  went  on  in  the  same  emphatic  way — 

*Yes,  it  will  be  an  excellent  plan.  I 
am  going  to  set  up  as  a  lady-dressmaker. 
Aunt  Kate.  I  have  thought  it  all  out. 
I  shall  call  myself  ''Celandine."  It  will  be 
ripping    fun ;    and    I    shall   make  pots  of 
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money.'      For  when  Celia  was  very  much 
in  earnest  she  always  talked  slang. 

Miss  Adair  looked  as  if  she  had  just 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Apollyon,  and  was 
speechless  for  a  few  seconds.  Meanwhile 
Grace  hazarded — 

*  But  surely  you  have  no  occasion  to 
think  of  making  money  ? '  when  Celia  cut 
her  short. 

*  But  I  have — that 's  just  it.  I  have 
had  my  father's  man  down  here  to-day, 
and  he  tells  me  I  am  an  absolute  beggar 
— a  regular  pauper,  in  fact  ;  and  I  must 
do  something.  I  can't  live  in  rags  on 
dry  crusts.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Celia,'  gasped  Miss  Adair 
now  that  she  had  found  speech,  *  surely 
you  are  exaggerating  ?  I  always  understood 
that  your  poor  mother's  money  was  settled 
on  you,  and  that  you  would  have ' 

*  A  pittance,  Aunt  Kate — a  mere  pittance,' 
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broke  in  Celia.  '  And  the  dressmaking  idea 
is  a  brilliant  one.  I  find  I  can  get  rooms  on 
the  Parade.' 

'  Rooms  on  the  Parade !  Here  ! '  ejaculated 
her  aunt  in  dismay.  '  Do  you  mean  to 
say ? ' 

'  I  am  nothing  if  not  practical,'  said  Celia 
proudly.  '  Of  course,  directly  that  little 
shabby  thing  had  told  me  how  poor  I 
should  be,  I  set  to  work  to  think  what  I 
could  do  to  make  money,  and  I  think  I 
have  been  very  clever  over  it.  Mr.  Gull 
says * 

*  Mr.  Gull,  the  agent !  Oh,  you  've  not 
been  confiding  in  Gull  ? '  fairly  shrieked 
Miss  Adair,  to  which  Celia  replied  in 
calm  astonishment — 

*  Certainly ;  why  not  ?  He  was  most 
sympathetic,  and  he  sent  me  to  consult 
with  his  sister,  who  keeps  a  baby-linen  ware- 
house in  the  High  Street.' 
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'  Worse  and  worse  ! '  groaned  Miss 
Adair. 

'  But  why  ?  What  are  you  so  shocked  at  ? 
What  have  I  done  ? '  said  CeHa,  turning 
with  a  genuinely  bewildered  air  to  Grace, 
who  hastened  to  explain  the  enormity  of  the 
proposition. 

'  You  see,  Gull  is  one  of  the  S.  Cyprian's 
choir,  and  he  will  tell  the  "  bass,"  who  is  the 
Mayor's  butler,  all  about  your  plan  ;  and  then 
his  sister,  who  keeps  the  baby-linen  shop, 
you  know,  is  aunt  to  the  vicar's  cook ;  so  of 
course  your  affairs  will  be  the  talk  of  Crow- 
bridge  by  to-morrow,  and  naturally  your 
aunt  shrinks  from  that.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  I  have  just  done  the 
very  best  thing  in  the  world  to  make  my 
future  business  well  known,'  said  Celia,  in 
hopeless  disregard  of  her  aunt's  private 
objections.  '  I  want  nothing  better  than  to 
be  advertised  gratis  :  the  more  people  know 
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of  me  as  a  dressmaker,  the  more  chance 
I  shall  have  of  a  good  connection.  Really, 
Aunt  Kate,  you  must  see  that  point  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  consent  even  to  contemplate  the 
plan  at  all,  Celia,'  said  Miss  Adair  in  a  tone 
of  tragic  despair  ;  '  and  I  certainly  think  you 
might  have  consulted  me  first  before  taking 
the  whole  town  into  your  confidence.  You 
might  as  well  have  told  the  town-crier.' 

Celia  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  re- 
marked drily — 

'  The  best  person  to  tell.' 

An  awkward  silence  fell  upon  the  group, 
and  the  click  of  Grace's  long  wooden  knit- 
ting-needles and  the  swish-swish  on  the 
carpet  of  Miss  Adair's  skirts  as  she  swung 
her  foot  backwards  and  forwards,  expressing 
her  perturbation  of  mind,  were  the  only 
sounds  in  the  room. 

After  a  while  Celia  sprang  up  from  her 
chair,  where  she  had  been  sitting  idly  twist- 
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ing  a  bit  of  string  into  knots  and  loops  in 
a  pre-occupied  way,  and  asked  her  aunt  if 
she  might  send  some  letters  to  the  post. 

*  If  they  are  written,  I  will  take  them,' 
said  Miss  Adair  curtly.  *  I  am  going  round 
to  the  vicarage;  I  shall  pass  the  pillar.' 

Celia  ran  up-stairs  quickly  and  brought 
down  two  letters,  which  she  held  out  to 
Miss  Adair. 

Again  she  had  unwittingly  laid  a  charge 
of  dynamite  under  that  lady's  traditions. 

Miss  Adair  took  the  letters  and  looked  at 
them  absently,  saying  with  some  hesitation — 

'  I  hope — I  conclude — you  have  said  no- 
thing to  any  of  your  friends  about  this 
wild  freak  of  yours,  this  mad  idea  of  dress- 
making ? ' 

Celia  looked  astonished,  and  answered 
readily — 

'  Why,  of  course  I  have !  in  fact,  I  have 
written  to  one  of  those  people ' — indicating 
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the  thicker  of  the  two  letters — '  for  advice. 
But/  she  added  reassuringly,  'he  is  a  very 
discreet  young  man,  Aunt  Kate,  and  unmar- 
ried, so  you  need  have  no  fear  on  his  account' 

'  Young !  an  unmarried  young  man !  What 
a  very  unusual  proceeding !  To  correspond 
with  and  confide  in  a  young  man,  Celia,  is — 
is — well,  unless,  of  course,  your  relation  to 
him  is  anything  of  a  decided  nature,'  Miss 
Adair  began. 

'What  do  you  call  "a  decided  nature," 
Aunt  Kate  ? '  Celia  interposed  in  some 
amusement  as  she  thought  of  all  the 
letters  she  had  received  from  Alec  Watson, 
and  wondering  how  she  should  classify 
their  mutual  relation. 

'  Well — ahem  !  if  you  were  engaged  to 
a  young  man,  of  course  that  would  be  a 
different  matter.' 

*  Very,'  remarked  Celia  dryly  ;  'decidedly 
different,  I   should  say.      But  as    I   am   not 
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engaged  to  this  particular  young  man,  do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  I  ought  not  to  write 
to  him  ?  ' 

'  I  certainly  think  a  correspondence,  a 
promiscuous  correspondence,  between  the 
sexes  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  and  one 
which  might  lead  to  very  compromising 
results,'  said  Miss  Adair  pompously. 

'  Dear  me !  how  odd ! '  retorted  Celia 
airily.  *  How  differently  you  and  I  look  at 
life.  Aunt  Kate  ! — it  is  really  very  interesting 
to  contrast  our  respective  points  of  view.  I 
suppose  when  you  were  young  it  was  not 
the  fashion  to  have  men-friends.  It  is  quite 
an  ordinary  thing  now,  isn't  it  ?  she  added, 
turning  to  Grace,  who  had  listened  open- 
mouthed  to  this  discussion,  and  who  an- 
swered with  pursed-up  mouth — 

'  I  really  know  nothing  about  it.' 

'  Don't  you  ? '  replied  Celia,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  contemptuous   pity  in   her  voice. 
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*  All  the  same,  it  is  so  ;  and  I  really  see 
no  difference  between  men  and  women  as 
friends — except,  perhaps,'  she  added  with 
sly  mischief,  '  that  one  sex  is  so  much  nicer 
than  the  other.' 

Miss  Adair  took  refuge  in  flight,  and 
confided  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  to  the 
vicar  that  she  feared  her  niece  was  lost 
to  all  sense  of  decorum,  and  that  the  charge 
of  her  was  becoming  too  great  to  bear. 

When  she  had  gone,  Celia,  left  alone  with 
Grace,  resumed  the  conversation. 

*  Haven't  you  any  men-friends  ? '  she 
asked. 

'  I  had  one,  once,'  answered  Grace  in  a 
tone  that  plainly  demanded  the  question 
which  Celia  promptly  put. 

*  And  what  became  of  him  ? ' 

*  I  was  engaged  to  him,'  said  she  with  a 
little  superior  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  That 
cuts  you  out ! ' 
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*  Why  didn't  you  marry  him,  then  ? ' 
CeHa  said  with  genuine  curiosity  ;  for  now 
her  speculation  as  to  whether  Grace  had 
ever  attracted  any  one  was  answered. 

Grace  drew  in  her  under  Hp  and  gave  a 
tragic  sigh,  as  if  the  subject  was  a  painful 
one. 

'  Don't  tell  me,  if  you'd  rather  not,'  said 
Celia  benignly. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,'  replied 
Grace  with  a  resigned  air  ;  '  it  is  over  now  ; 
it  was  all  for  the  best ! ' 

'  Was  he  a  beast  ?  \ 

Grace  looked  horrified. 

'What  a  hideous  expression!'  she  said. 
'  He  was  a  gentleman,  of  course.' 

'  Don't  take  offence  so  easily,'  retorted 
Ceha  rather  snappishly.  '  You  know  what  I 
meant — wasn't  he  nice  as  a  lover  ? ' 

All  the  same,  it  was  hard  to  conceive  of 
any  man  being  what  Celia  would  have  called 
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'  nice  as  a  lover '  to  that  frigid  incarnation 
of  propriety,  Grace  Mure.  However,  per- 
haps some  budding  curate,  or  aspiring  young 
doctor —  ? 

'  He  was  everything  I  could  wish  for,' 
remarked  Grace  in  a  complacent  voice, 
*  except  that  he  was  unsound/ 

'  Oh !  that  was  a  pity  ;  but,  of  course, 
health  is  the  first  consideration  in  a  husband 
— I  quite  agree  with  you.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  bodily  soundness.  I 
meant  that  as  a  Churchman  he  was  unsatis- 
factory ;  in  fact,  he  held  most  heretical 
opinions  on  many  vital  points.' 

*  Dear  me  !  I  thought  heretics  were  things 
one  only  found  in  old  museums  amongst 
fusty  antiquities  !  But  you  couldn't  have 
cared  much  for  him,  or  his  opinions  wouldn't 
have  mattered  to  you  a  bit.' 

'  Not  mattered  ! '  Grace  opened  her  eyes 
very  wide.     '  Why,  a  man's  opinions  are  all- 
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important.  What  security  is  there  of  his 
moral  soundness  if  his  views  on  eternal 
questions  are  vague  and  even  dangerous  ? ' 

Celia  sat  up  in  her  chair  and  looked 
curiously  at  this  strange  girl.  She  was  a 
new  experience ! 

'You  must  be  a  very  cold-blooded  per- 
son,' she  said,  *  if  you  could  give  up  a 
man  you  loved  because  he  didn't  agree 
with  you  on  Church  matters.  It  couldn't 
have  grieved  you  much  to  part,  then,  I 
imagine  ? ' 

*On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  great  grief 
to  me.  I  was  very  fond  of  him — until,  of 
course,  I  found  out  his  opinions,  and  our 
unsuitableness  to  one  another ;  then  it 
became  my  painful  duty  to  dismiss  him 
from  my  thoughts.' 

'  And  you  succeeded  ?  Wouldn't  you 
marry  him  now  if  he  came  back  and  said 
he  'd  believe  anything  to  get  you  ? ' 
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'  He  is  married  now,'  said  Grace  in  a 
tone  of  finality,  but  Celia  persisted. 

*That  doesn't  make  any  difference.  If 
he  came  back  and  said  you  were  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  loved,  or  ever  would 
love,  wouldn't  you  relent  and  own  up  that 
you  loved  him  still  ? ' 

Grace  looked  amazed,  and  the  colour 
mounted  to  her  cheeks.  She  knew  that  if 
she  had  been  true  to  her  womanly  nature  she 
would  have  married  her  lover  in  spite  of  his 
heretical  notions ;  but  she  had  so  well- 
regulated  a  mind  that  conformity  to  external 
matters  was  a  stronger  habit  with  her  than 
natural  inclination,  and  the  bare  suggestion, 
moreover,  of  anything  so  depraved  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  love  for  a  married  man 
filled  her  with  horror  and  consternation. 

*  You  seem  to  have  very  strange  ideas  of 
morality,'  she  said  severely.  Celia  laughed 
gaily. 
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'  How  funny !  that 's  just  what  I  was 
thinking  of  saying  to  you !  It  is  so  odd 
to  me  to  come  across  any  Hve  person  with 
your  straitlaced  ideas  ;  you  're  like  somebody 
out  of  a  goody  book,  Grace.  Are  you  never 
going  to  be  real  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  understand  you  in  the  least.' 

'  No  ?  Well,  I  suppose  you  can't.  But, 
come  now — confess — isn't  your  life  hideously 
dull  ?  dreadfully  monotonous  ?  You  never 
see  anybody  who  doesn't  think  exactly  as 
you  and  Aunt  Kate  do  ;  you  don't  seem  to 
read  much  —  at  least,  not  eye-and-mind- 
opening  books,  I  should  say  ;  and  you 
spend  your  life  running  round  and  round 
in  a  groove.  Why,  you  '11  be  an  old  maid 
before  you  're  thirty  ! ' 

As  Grace  had  secret  hopes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  new  curate,  who  had  a  seraphic 
face  and  a  tenor  voice,  she  smiled  pityingly 
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at    Cella's    ignorance    of    her    affairs,    and 
answered  quietly — 

'  Women  marry  much  later  nowadays.' 
'  Oh  !  I  wasn't  thinking  of  marriage ! ' 
exclaimed  Celia  scornfully  ;  '  it 's  quite  un- 
necessary now  for  a  woman  to  marry  in 
order  to  get  a  position  of  independence. 
I  only  meant  that  you  were  leading  such 
a  boxed-up  life  here  that  you  would  have 
lost  all  your  freshness  and  buoyancy  by  the 
time  you  were  thirty.  I  mean  to  be  young 
all  my  life.  I  never  let  my  ideas  stagnate. 
I  read  everything,  from  Herbert  Spencer 
to  Zola.  Nobody  will  ever  know  my  age, 
for  I  shall  always  be  up-to-date.  That  is 
the  only  aim  of  a  modern  girl — to  be  up-to- 
date.  Any  other  ideal  becomes  so  soon 
out  of  date  that  one  is  immediately  thought 
commonplace  if  one  adopts  it.  You  are 
sure  to  be  popular  if  you  are  modern,  and 
popularity   is    the    only   thing   worth   living 
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for.  Yes,  Grace,  don't  open  your  eyes  so 
wide  ;  I  tell  you  it  is,  and  I  will  give  you 
some  more  hints  how  to  keep  your  popu- 
larity when  once  you  've  gained  it.  Make 
Man  your  study.  He  is  the  lord  of 
creation,  and  in  his  own  eyes  is  a  god. 
Therefore,  knowing  him,  you  've  compassed 
the  infinite.  Never  let  him  think  that  you, 
a  mere  woman,  have  got  the  best  of  the 
argument ;  in  talking  to  him  always  let  him 
imagine  he  has  had  the  last  word — then  he 
will  think  you  clever.  And  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  talk  about  yourself  to 
a  man.  He  will  ask  you  to,  will  even 
pretend  that  it  is  the  one  topic  that  interests 
him.  But  as  sure  as  you  begin  you  will 
hear  him    say — ''  How    interesting  !     How 

curious !     Now,  that  reminds  me "  and 

off  he  will  go  on  a  long  tack  of  personal 
reminiscence  to  which  you  must  then  listen 
with  all   your  sweetest   manners.      At  the 
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end  he  will  think  he  has  been  hearing  all 
about  you,  and  will  believe  that  he  is  your 
most  sympathetic  confidant.  For  this 
reason,  my  dear  Grace,  confiding  in  a  man 
is  like  posting  one's  letter  in  a  pump.  It 
never  goes  any  fiirther — but  your  own  mind 
is  relieved.  No  man  listens,  unless  he  is 
just  married,  to  the  confidences  of  a  woman ; 
and  not  listening  means  not  remembering. 
Oh,  it's  good,  sound  worldly  wisdom  that 
I  am  revealing  to  you.  Be  silently  sympa- 
thetic, and  you  will  be  called  ' '  brilliant  "  ; 
be  dumbly  responsive,  and  you  will  be 
praised  for  your  *'  eloquent  sagacity."  ' 

Celia  stopped,  rather  out  of  breath  with 
her  long  and  vehement  declamation  of 
the  whole  duty  of  Woman.  To  Grace 
Mure  it  sounded  like  mere  empty  rattle, 
and  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
meant  seriously.  She  was  quite  satisfied 
with  her  life  at  S.  Cyprian's,  especially  since 
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the  '  Seraph '  had  come  upon  the  scene  ; 
and  Celia's  prescription  for  remaining  ever 
young  and  popular  did  not  commend  itself 
to  her  in  any  way. 

For  the  sake  of  politeness,  she  made  one 
or  two  further  remarks  ;  but  Celia  felt  that 
her  philosophy  was  being  wasted  upon  her, 
and  soon  made  an  excuse  to  retire. 


CHAPTER    XII 

'  Doubtless  humanity  is  better  company  than  the  hill-side  ;  but 
not  a  little  depends  on  how  near  we  come  to  the  humanity,  and 
how  near  we  come  to  the  hill. ' — George  M acDonald. 

One  of  the  letters  which  Celia  had  given 
to  Miss  Adair  to  post  was  to  Mark,  who 
had  written  once  or  twice  already,  and  who 
begged  to  be  made  use  of  in  any  way  that 
she  could  suggest. 

Alec  had  written  once,  but  rather  curtly, 
and  Celia  knew  that  he  was  still  feeling 
annoyed  with  her  for  her  refusal  of  his 
aunf  s  invitation. 

She  did  not  want  him  to  give  her  advice, 
but  she  liked  him  to  fancy  that  she  did, 
and  the  other  letter  contained  an  invitation 
to  him  to  run  down  on  the  next  afternoon 
for  a  few  hours  to  Crowbridge.     She  also 
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told  him  of  her  dressmaking  scheme,  but 
not  in  detail,  wishing  to  pique  his  curiosity 
for  more.  She  knew  that  he  could  now  and 
then  get  away  from  the  City  for  a  7natinde 
or  a  special  concert,  and  she  was  determined 
to  put  his  devotion  to  the  test. 

His  reply  came  by  telegram  early  next 
morning  : 

*  Awfully  sorry ;  obliged  to  play  Kronstadt's 
accompaniments  this  afternoon  at  Lady  Gore's 
concert' 

Celia  made  a  grimace  when  she  read  this, 
and  wrote  promptly  to  him  fixing  another 
day. 

To  this  he  wrote  in  answer  : 

*  My  dear  Celia, — Luck  is  all  against  us. 
[Celia  thought  he  should  have  said  '  against  me.'] 
'  I  hate  to  remind  you  of  London  frivolities, 
when  I  know  how  they  must  jar  on  you  just  now  ; 
but,  you  see,  next  Friday  and  Saturday  are  the 
'Varsity  match-days,  and  I  have  promised  each 
day  to  lunch  with  some  people  up  at  Lord's.  On 
Sunday,   unluckily,   I    have  promised    to    devote 
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myself  to  my  little  Mexican  widow  ;  and  as  I  have 
thrown  her  over  so  often  lately,  I  hardly  dare 
do  it  again  so  soon.  I  intend  taking  her  on  the 
river  if  this  fine  weather  lasts,  which  the  prophets 
say  we  may  expect  it  to  do.  How  long  are  you 
going  to  be  in  retreat  ?  and  what  do  you  do  all 
day  at  Crowbridge  ?  My  grandfather  has  been 
ordered  to  Homburg  in  three  weeks'  time,  and 
wishes  me  to  accompany  him  for  my  annual 
holiday.  Won't  you  get  a  doctor  to  prescribe 
the  same  for  you  ?  Do  !  I  shall  probably  get 
into  mischief  unless  I  have  my  "  Fraulein- 
Confessorin  "  to  direct  my  erring  footsteps. — Yours 
ever,  Alec' 

And  then  on  a  separate  half-sheet  was 
scribbled  this  postscript  : 

*  As  to  your  dressmaker  idea,  of  course  it  is 
absurd  ;  but  you  were  probably  only  joking.' 

Celia  curled  her  lip  at  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  and  threv^  it  on  one  side  con- 
temptuously, thinking — 

'Just  like  him!  absorbed  in  himself!  my 
affairs  dismissed  in  a  brief  postscript !     All 
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Alec's  friends  are  mere  postscripts  to  his 
own  life. 

'  Homburg?  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief? 
So  likely!  What  a  pity  he  wasn't  born 
a  Turk!  He  would  manage  a  seraglio 
admirably  ;  only,  I  wouldn't  be  one  of  the 
ladies !  Pooh !  what  a  fool  I  am  to  give 
him  a  thought !  I  won't !  Why  should 
I?' 

Her  resolve  to  banish  the  '  Ascidian  '  (as 
he  was  called  by  some  of  his  friends)  from 
her  mind  took  the  form  of  writing  to  Mark, 
asking  him  to  come  down  for  the  afternoon, 
and  giving  him  a  commission  to  bring  her 
some  French  chocolates  and  novels. 

By  return  of  post  he  acceded  joyfully  to 
her  request,  and  arrived  by  an  early  after- 
noon train  on  the  following  day. 

On  first  seeing  her  at  the  station,  where 
she  drove  to  meet  him,  intending  to  take 
him    to    spend   the    afternoon    on    Birkhall 
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Common,  he  fancied  she  looked  ill  and 
worn  ;  but  after  a  few  moments  she  bright- 
ened up  visibly,  and  her  peculiar  vivacious 
charm  was  as  great  as  ever. 

'You  are  looking  well  in  spite  of  the 
hardships ! '  he  said,  smiling  contentedly  as 
he  sat  beside  her  in  the  victoria,  and  realised 
that  he  was  going  to  spend  the  next  few 
hours  with  her. 

'  Oh,  I  try  to  mitigate  them,'  she  answered 
with  a  sigh  ;  '  but  you  don't  know  how  awful 
the  life  is  here.  I  can't  stand  it  for  more 
than  another  fortnight.  I  shall  lose  Adele, 
too,  if  I  attempt  it.  She  is  growing  more 
and  more  restive  every  day.  I  wish  you 
could  see  my  aunt  and  the  girl  who  lives 
with  her — Grace  Mure  !  Oh,  I  wonder  how 
you  'd  get  on  with  her ! ' 

'  Not  at  all,  probably !  Your  account 
did  not  fascinate  me.' 

*  Nor   would   her   personality !      But    the 
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Sunday  meals !  Oh !  Mr.  Sergison,  those 
Sunday  dinners  !  Zola  is  right:  ''La  question 
du  ventre,  cest  impdrieuse,  decisive.''  ' 

She  laughed  gaily,  and  he  joined  in  her 
amusement. 

'  Yet,  do  you  know,  it  is  always  an  effort 
to  me  to  imagine  you  as  caring  at  all  for 
food  and  things  of  that  kind,'  he  said.  '  You 
look  as  if  you  lived  on  air.  By  the  way, 
though,  there  is  your  chocolate  :  I  mustn't 
forget  that.  I  hope  I  have  brought  the 
right  kind.' 

He  opened  a  black  bag,  and  took  out  a 
large  packet  wrapped  up  in  pink  paper, 
tied  with  gold  thread,  and  looking  as  if  it 
contained  something  very  superior  in  the 
way  of  bonbons. 

Celia  made  a  little  quick  movement  and 
seized  them  eagerly  from  him. 

'  Oh,  thanks  ! '  she  said  warmly.  '  And  did 
you  bring  the  books  too  ? ' 
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'  Of  course ! '  he  answered  almost  re- 
proachfully ;  '  did  you  imagine  I  should  leave 
any  of  your  commands  undone  ?  ' 

'Not  commands  :  requests — commissions,' 
she  corrected  quickly. 

*  A  request  is  a  command  from  you  ! '  he 
replied  quietly,  and  her  face  flushed  with 
pleasure.  A  fortnight  of  S.  Cyprian's  at- 
mosphere had  made  her  very  appreciative 
of  small  compliments. 

She  untied  the  string  and  began  to  eat 
the  chocolate,  and  to  him  she  appeared 
more  fascinating  in  her  present  childish, 
inconsequent  mood  than  he  had  ever  seen 
her. 

'Tell  me  something  amusing,'  she  said, 
holding  a  large  chocolate  almond  between 
her  white  teeth,  and  looking  at  him  with 
appealing  eyes. 

'  Let  me  see,'  he  answered,  musingly : 
'  what  can  I  tell  you  about  ?    Would  it  amuse 
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you  to  hear  that  I  have  had  an  offer  to  go 
to  Paris  ? ' 

She  paused  In  the  act  of  putting  another 
almond  into  her  mouth,  and  dropped  her  eyes 
suddenly. 

'  That  depends  on  what  you  are  going  for, 
and  for  how  long.' 

His  heart  beat  faster.  Was  it  possible  she 
could  care  about  any  of  his  movements  ?  or 
was  she  only  sympathetic  ?  He  longed  to 
put  the  question  direct  to  her,  but  as  yet 
dared  not. 

'  I  have  been  offered  a  post  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  new  paper  in  Paris  which  an 
American  is  starting,'  he  answered  ;  '  and  I 
am  undecided  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  I 
ought  to  take  it  or  not.  I  wish  you  would 
advise  me.' 

'  How  can  I  without  knowing  more  ? '  she 
said,  pushing  the  packet  of  bonbons  off  her 
lap  with  a  little  impatient  gesture,  and  pulling 
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at  the  fingers  of  her  long  gloves,  which  lay- 
across  her  knees.  'Is  It  to  be  good  pay  ? 
and  would  you  be  obliged  to  give  up  London 
altogether,  and  play- writing  too  ?  ' 

'Not  necessarily  play-writing,  but  of  course 
London  ;  and — that 's  just  the  difficulty — all 
my  friends  are  in  London/ 

'  All  ? '  she  interposed,  with  a  quick,  play- 
ful glance  at  him. 

He  laughed  and  said  reproachfully — 

'  You  know  what  I  mean !  You  belong  to 
London,  and  so  of  course  that  was  under- 
stood!  It  would  cost  me  a  great  deal  to 
leave — all  my  friends,  don't  you  see  ?  ' 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  her  gloves,  seem- 
ing to  be  intent  on  stretching  the  thumbs 
into  shape,  and  he  went  on  rather  more 
earnestly,  and  with  no  mirth  in  his  voice — 

*  Paris  would  be  very  dreary  to  me  in 
many  ways.  I  am  not  a  gay  sort  of  person, 
as  you  have  probably  found  out  long  ago; 
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and  it  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  make 
new  acquaintances,  let  alone  friends.' 

^  Oh,  you  can  never  tell ! '  she  said  airily, 
and  looking  at  him  for  a  second  with  a  smile. 
'  You  may  be  fated  to  meet  the  very  nicest 
person  in  the  world  there ;  you  don't  know, 
none  of  us  ever  does  know,  what  is  round 
the  next  corner  for  us.  Is  the  pay  good  ? 
That  is  the  most  important  point.' 

'  Not  to  me,'  he  replied  gravely.  '  I  don't 
care  for  money,  as  you  know.  It  is  the 
worst  factor  in  our  civilised  life  of  to-day. 
Men  sacrifice  everything  to  it,  and  it  re- 
venges itself,  like  the  evil  god  that  it  is,  by 
making  mankind  more  enslaved  to  it  than 
ever.  No,  Miss  Adair :  the  question  of 
money  hasn't  entered  into  my  calculations 
in  this  matter,  though  the  salary  offered 
me  is  certainly  a  very  good  one.' 

*  Oh,  don't  be  too  ethereal ! '  she  said  half- 
scornfully,  half-impatiently.       *  You  may  say 
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that  money  is  an  evil — and  it  often  does 
make  people  very  selfish — but  it  is  the  all- 
important  thing  in  the  world ;  and  I  for 
one  could  never  get  on  without  it,  nor  should 
I  like  to  try — though,'  she  added  ruefully, 
'  it  looks  as  if  I  'd  got  to,  now  ! ' 

*  Why  ? '  he  asked  anxiously.  '  Has  your 
father's  death  altered  your  position  very 
much  ?  I  hoped — I  understood — but  of 
course  it  was  only  gossip  that  I  heard — 
that  you  were  left  very  comfortably  off;  is 
it  really  not  so  ? 

'  I  'm  really  dreadfully  poor  now,'  she  said  ; 
and  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  his  face 
flush  suddenly  and  a  bright  glad  look  come 
into  it :  it  was  not  very  sympathetic  of  him, 
she  thought !  Before  he  could  reply,  she 
continued  in  rather  a  querulous  tone — 

'  Yes,  it 's  horrid,  of  course  ;  and  I  wanted 
to  see  you  to  ask  your  advice  about  my 
plans.      I  am  thinking  of  setting  up  as  a 
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dressmaker — here.  There  seems  a  good 
opening- ;  and  I  believe  I  could  make  it  pay 
well.' 

'  Oh,  don't ! '  he  cried,  '  don't ! — you  ? — a 
dressmaker!  Oh,  Miss  Adair,  such  a  life 
isn't  worthy  of  you.' 

She  looked  astonished,  and  murmured, 
'  Why  ?  '  Then,  thinking  he  meant  it  would 
be  beneath  her  social  position,  she  added 
hurriedly — '  I  shouldn't  do  it  under  my  own 
name,  of  course ;  and  really  nowadays  such 
heaps  of  people — quite  nice,  well-connected 
people — go  into  trade,  and  nobody  thinks  the 
worse  of  them.' 

'It  isn't  that!'  he  said  energetically;  'I 
am  too  much  of  a  democrat  to  feel  any 
objections  on  that  score.  What  I  meant 
was  wholly  different.  I  can't  bear  the  idea 
of  your  spending  your  time  and  talents  over 
the  dressing-up  of  frivolous  dolly-women, 
when  you  might  be  doing  so  much  better.' 
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She  stared  at  him  and  said  in  a  bewildered 
way — '  Better  ? — in  what  way  ?  What  else 
do  you  think  I  could  do  ? ' 

'  Anything  that  would  employ  your  talents 
in  a  more  profitable  manner/  he  said. 

'But  dressmaking  is  very  profitable,'  she 
argued. 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently,  and  re- 
plied— 

'  I  'm  not  talking  about  financial  profit — 
I  have  already  told  you  I  don't  consider  that 
worth  troubling  about.  We  are  not  put  into 
this  world  to  make  money,  but  to  make  use 
of  our  opportunities  ;  and  you  with  your 
gifts  might  be  splendidly  utilised  in  many 
directions.' 

*  But  that  is  so  vague,'  she  objected  ;  *  and 
if  one  isn't  to  make  money,  how  is  one  to 
live?  I  can't  be  dependent  on  my  aunt — 
would  you  wish  me  to  do  that  ?  And  to 
spend  all  my  life  messing  about  in  the  parish 
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and  carrying  soup  and  pudding  to  common 
people,  who  probably  hate  it  all  as  much 
as  I  do! — is  that  your  idea  of  life  for  me,  Mr. 
Sergison?  If  so,  I  think  we  will  change  the 
subject,  for  we  shall  only  hotly  disagree,  and 
I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you — yet/ 

*  Nor  at  any  other  time!'  he  ejaculated 
fervently.  '  I  trust  we  shall  never  ''  hotly 
disagree"  or  *' quarrel"  ;  and  of  course  that 
is  not  my  ideal  for  you.'  He  stopped,  for  he 
found  It  hard  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words. 

The  carriage  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  place  to  which  Cella  had  directed  the 
driver  ;  and,  desiring  him  to  put  up  the  horse 
until  she  should  require  it  again,  she  and 
Mark  descended  and  proceeded  to  walk 
across  the  common  to  the  spot  which  she 
had  discovered  on  one  of  her  solitary 
rambles,  and  which  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  would  be,  given  the  right  companion, 
an  Ideal  nook  for  a  tHe-a-tHe. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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'  Now/  she  said,  spreading  a  shawl  for 
herself,  and  leaning  comfortably  against  a 
convenient  slab  of  grey  rock,  which  was  one 
of  the  unusual  features  of  Birkhall  Common 
— *  now  we  can  talk.  Are  you  comfortable  ? 
Take  your  hat  off — I  hate  a  man  in  a  hat' 

He  obeyed  her,  smiling  at  her  quaint 
fancies. 

'  This  is  a  lovely  spot ! '  he  exclaimed — 
*  quite  an  ideal  bit  of  English  scenery,  that 
old  grey  church-tower  nestling  amongst  the 
trees  :  it  looks  a  very  old  tower.' 

*  Oh,  don't  talk  about  old  dead  stones ! ' 
she  cried  impatiently ;  '  talk  about  live 
people.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  rejoined,  laugh- 
ing. '  I  could  not  help  my  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  surroundings  of  us  two 
live  people.  You  never  prepared  me  for 
such  beauties  of  nature.' 

*  It  is  a  case  of  *'  every  prospect  pleases, 
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and  only  man  is  vile" — though  I  should  have 
said  "only  woman,"  considering  the  male 
person  hardly  exists  at  Crowbridge.' 

'  What  is  the  Crowbridge  woman  like  ? — 
tell  me,'  he  said,  content  to  listen  to  any 
nonsense  that  she  chose  to  chatter,  and  pre- 
ferring it  for  the  time  to  intellectual  talk. 

'  Well,  she  is  chiefly  pious,  prim,  and 
punctual.' 

*  Punctual  ?— to  what  ?  ' 

'  To  everything — principally  to  church 
services  and  early  dinners.' 

*  Unmarried,  I  presume  ? ' 

'  Oh,  of  course.  And,  do  you  know,  I  really 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nature 
keeps  factories  for  the  drying  and  pressing 
of  women,  as  they  do  in  Turkey  for  figs. 
The  Crowbridge  women  all  remind  me  of 
dried  figs  ;  they  are  just  that  colour,  and  are 
wrinkled  and  withered-looking,  and  as  much 
alike  as  a  box  of  figs.' 
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'  You  must  be  like  a  rose-leaf  amongst 
them,  then.' 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  and  said 
crossly — 

'  I  thought  you  were  above  that  sort  of 
thing.' 

'  What  sort  of  thing  ?  ' 

*  Compliments.' 

'  It  was  a  genuine  expression  of  a  true 
simile — that  should  not  offend  you.' 

She  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  said 
slowly — 

*  I  wonder  if  you  ever  could  offend  me.' 

'  I  hope  I  never  may ! '  he  ejaculated 
fervently ;  then,  in  a  lighter  tone,  he 
added — '  I  don't  suppose  any  one  could 
be  other  than  nice  to  you.  You  have  a 
knack,  I  think,  of  drawing  out  the  best 
in  people.' 

'Have  I?'  she  said  incredulously.  'Oh, 
you  know  very  little  about  me  if  you  can 
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say  that.  I  think  I  have  just  the  knack 
of  doing  the  other  thing.' 

'  What !  drawing  out  the  worst  ?  Oh, 
come  !  that  is  quite  absurd  !  I  don't  beHeve 
you  know  what  evil  is.  You  look  as  if 
you  had  ''  lived  among  roses,  and  lain  in 
the  lilies  of  life."  ' 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly,  he  thought, 
and  shook  her  head. 

*  Ah ! '  she  said,  *  how  little  any  one 
knows  what  others  have  gone  through ! 
I  sometimes  wonder,  Mr.  Sergison,  if  you 
have  had  any  experience  of  what  a  girl 
does  go  through  before  she  becomes  a 
real  woman.  You  think  me  a  frivolous 
butterfly,  I  know ;  and  you  believe  that 
my  distrust  of  men  and  women  is  assumed 
for  the  sake  of  hiding  my  real  feelings  ; 
but  if  you  knew  some  of  the  episodes  of 
my  life,  you  would  understand  me  better.' 

'Do    I,   then,   not   understand   you?'  he 
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said,  in  quick  pain  at  her  words.  *  Ah  ! 
don't  say  that  !  Tell  me  about  those 
episodes — let  me  have  the  clew  to  your 
attitude  of  mind  towards  men  and  women. 
You  are  right  in  fancying  I  did  not  take 
your  cynicism  seriously  :  I  have  always 
imagined  it  to  be  assumed.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  what  has  been  your  ex- 
perience to  shake  your  faith,  for  I  am 
sure  faith  is  natural  to  a  woman.  Won't 
you  trust  me  with  your  confidence  ? ' 

She  turned  her  head  away,  and  began 
plucking  up  small  tufts  of  grass  that  grew 
under  her  hand,  without  at  once  answering 
him.  Then  she  sighed  deeply,  and,  taking 
a  long  strand  of  grass,  she  wound  it 
slowly  round  the  third  finger  of  her  left 
hand  in  a  deliberate  kind  of  way,  as  if 
to  strengthen  thereby  some  association  in 
her  mind  with  an  incident  which  she  was 
recalling. 
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'  I  think  I  will  tell  you,'  she  said 
quietly.  '  I  should  like  you  to  know  what 
first  started  my  unbelief  in  mankind.' 

He  looked  glad  and  interested  at  once, 
and  she  began  : 

*  You  know,  of  course,  that  I  lived  with 
my  father  for  many  years  in  Vienna  ? 
Well,  I  was  only  eighteen  when  I  came 
out,  and  I  made  my  ddbut  at  a  Court 
ball.  I  may  add  that  I  was  a  complete 
baby  at  that  age,  and  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  world  and  all  its  ways.  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  kept  rigidly 
apart  from  other  girls  of  my  own  age  and 
class.  So  that,  of  course,  my  first  ball 
was  like  a  sudden  awakening  in  Paradise  ; 
and  at  that  very  ball  I  was  introduced  to 
the  man  who  changed  my  Eden  into — 
well,  into  what  I  suppose  the  world  is 
for  everybody  else.  He  was  a  Count 
von    Eyslinga — Karl  von    Eyslinga.'      She 
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lingered  over  the  name  as  if  it  fasci- 
nated her.  '  He  was  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  for  he  was  well  over  forty ; 
but  he  was  not  married,  and  very  rich. 
He  fell  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight — 
so  he  always  said,  and  I  suppose  I  be- 
lieved him  —  girls  believe  anything,  you 
know,  at  that  age ;  and,  after  six  months' 
persistent  admiration  expressed  in  the 
frankest  way,  I  accepted  him  as  my 
fiancd.  Papa  was  very  pleased,  and  that 
made  it  afterwards  so  bitter  to  me — how- 
ever, I  won't  anticipate.  Everybody  con- 
gratulated me,  and  I  was  the  envied  of 
all  the  women ;  for  the  Count  was  a 
tremendous  favourite  with  ladies,  and 
danced  and  rode  as  superbly  as  Austrians 
can.  And  I  must  say  he  was  most  atten- 
tive and  devoted  to  me  from  first  to  last. 
Papa  did  not  wish  me  to  be  married  too 
young,  so    I    was   to  wait  a  year,  and   the 
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Count  was  satisfied.  He  was  attached  to 
the  Court,  and,  of  course,  I  got  noticed 
a  good  deal  by  the  Royal  family ;  and  I 
think  no  girl  had  a  jollier  time  of  it  than 
I  had.  I  really  was  awfully  happy.  I 
liked  him  quite  best  of  all  the  men  I 
knew,  and  he  was  a  most  entertaining 
companion.  He  used  to  give  me  heaps 
of  lessons  in  worldly  wisdom,  for  he  said, 
as  his  wife,  I  should  need  them ;  and  he 
was  extremely  particular  about  the  people 
I  knew.  His  was  a  most  exclusive  set, 
and  he  chose  all  the  women  whom  he 
wished  to  be  my  associates.  In  fact,  of 
course,  afterwards  I  saw  that  my  life  would 
just  have  been  one  of  luxurious  slavery, 
and  I  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
exercise  any  choice  whatever.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  I  was  absolutely  ignorant,  and 
was  only  flattered  and  pleased  at  his 
homage.      He  loaded  me  with  jewels,  and 
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one  day,  only  a  month  before  the  day 
which  was  to  be  my  wedding,  he  brought 
me  a  superb  parure  of  diamonds  and 
rubies,  most  valuable,  and  an  heirloom  of 
his  family.  I  was  naturally  delighted,  and 
danced  about  my  room  with  them  all  on 
— tiara,  necklace,  rings,  and  bracelets.  The 
Eyslinga  rubies  were  famous,  and  I  knew 
I  should  create  a  sensation  in  them  when 
I  wore  them  at  Court.  I  was  having  my 
picture  painted  at  that  time  as  a  gift  to 
my  father  from  the  Count ;  and,  as  the 
artist  lived  some  little  way  out  of  Vienna, 
I  used  to  drive  there  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  married  woman  approved  of  by 
the  Count,  and  a  nice  enough  little  person. 
That  particular  day,  however,  she  was  ill, 
and  when  I  called  for  her  she  sent  down 
word  saying  she  was  not  able  to  accom- 
pany me  ;  so,  as  I  was  half-way  there,  and  it 
was  almost  the  last  sitting,  I  went  on  alone 
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to  the  studio,  and,  of  course,  that  was  of 
no  consequence.  The  artist  was  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  man  and  a  gentleman.  But  as 
I  entered  the  house  I  met  a  girl  in  the  cor- 
ridor, coming  out,  and  her  face  struck  me  as 
not  only  remarkable  in  itself  but  as  strangely 
familiar ;  and  all  through  the  sitting  I  could 
not  think  how  I  seemed  to  know  it,  nor  why 
I  should  be  so  sure  I  had  seen  it  somewhere 
before.  She  was  a  model,  the  artist  said, 
and  evidently  a  person  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  I  could  only  suppose,  therefore,  I 
was  mistaken  ;  but  all  the  same  she  was  very 
beautiful.  To  my  astonishment,  on  coming 
out  of  the  house  again  after  my  sitting  was 
over,  she  was  there  !  waiting  quietly  by  the 
carriage  as  if  for  me  ;  and,  to  my  still  greater 
surprise,  she  came  quickly  up  to  me  and  said 
in  hurried  German,  ''  You  are  the  girl  the 
Count  marries  next  month  ? "  I  assented, 
and  she  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  and 
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Still  speaking  German,  ''  You  must  come 
and  see  my  mother  ;  she  is  dying,  and  wants 
to  see  you.  Gracious  lady,  do  come ! " 
Something  about  her — I  can't  tell  you  what 
— attracted  me  powerfully  ;  and  it  was  very 
curious,  for  I  hated  common,  poor  people  ; 
as  a  rule,  never  went  near  them.  But  I 
didn't  seem  able  to  refuse  this  girl — it  was 
fate,  I  suppose !  I  asked  her ,  where  her 
mother  lived,  and  how  I  could  get  there. 
And  now  I  must  tell  you  a  small  detail  of 
Viennese  life  to  explain  what  I  did.  You 
know  in  Vienna  scarcely  anybody,  even  of 
the  aristocracy,  keeps  his  own  horses ; 
only  the  very  richest  and  grandest  of  the 
nobility  do  that.  We  ourselves  and  all  the 
rest  hired  horses— jobbed  them,  I  mean,  by 
the  season.  Of  course,  people  do  that  in 
London,  but  not  to  the  same  universal 
extent  that  they  do  in  Vienna  ;  and  Count 
von  Eyslinga  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
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drove  his  own  horses — and  a  splendid  pair 
they  were,  too  !  He  always  sent  me  in  his 
carriage  to  my  sittings,  and  it  was  then 
waiting  for  me.  You  can  therefore  under- 
stand that  I  didn't  like  to  keep  the  valuable 
horses  out  longer  than  I  could  help  ;  and  yet 
I  didn't  dare  to  go  with  this  girl  on  foot,  or 
to  be  seen  in  a  hired  conveyance.  I  tried 
to  make  some  excuse  not  to  go,  and  said  I 
would  go  another  day  to  see  her  mother, 
though  I  couldn't  conceive  what  she  wanted 
with  me.  But  the  girl  wouldn't  let  me  off. 
Come  that  day  I  must,  for  her  mother  was 
dying,  she  said.  So,  as  she  declared  it  was 
only  a  little  way  from  there,  and  I  could  get 
back  to  where  papa  lived  all  the  way  by 
a  tram-car,  I  decided  to  send  the  Count's 
carriage  home,  and  I  set  off  with  this  girl  on 
foot.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  for  me  to  do,  because  I  had  such  a 
horror  of  poverty   or  of  dying  people,  and 
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everything  of  that  sort.  I  asked  the  girl,  on 
our  way,  whether  she  knew  the  Count,  and 
she  wouldn't  answer  ;  all  she  kept  saying 
was,  "My  mother  will  tell  you !  my  mother 
will  tell  you  ! "  At  last  we  arrived  at  her 
house,  and  I  nearly  turned  tail  and  ran  away 
when  we  got  inside  and  I  found  the  sort  of 
place  it  was.  Dirty  and  squalid,  and,  oh, 
the  smell  of  it ! — I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  that  out  of  my  nose  ever  since  !  Do 
you  know  what  a  room  smells  like  that 
never  gets  fresh  air  into  it,  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  dying  person  who  hasn't  been  extrava- 
gant in  the  matter  of  soap  ?  And  she  evi- 
dently had  something  the  matter  with  her 
that  required  a  horrible  disinfectant,  which 
I  suppose  the  doctor  had  supplied,  for  it 
mingled  itself  with  the  other  disgusting 
smells,  and  made  me  feel  so  ill  I  didn't 
know  how  to  bear  it. 

'  However,  I    still   felt   under   this  spell, 
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and  as  if  I  had  no  power  to  go  away  until 
I  had  seen  this  woman  and  heard  what  she 
wanted  to  say. 

'  She  was  lying  on  a  miserably  poor,  un- 
comfortable bed,  and  her  face  was  wasted 
with  disease.  She  had  large,  lustrous  eyes, 
which  must  have  been  beautiful  once,  and 
altogether  I  could  see  she  had  been  a  most 
striking-looking  person — quite  refined,  too  ; 
and  though  she  was  evidently  so  poor,  she 
was  a  lady,  I  was  convinced.  She  said  she 
was  only  eight-and-thirty — she  looked  fifty ! 
She  looked  so  relieved  and  almost  pleased 
when  her  daughter,  who  was  called  Carlotta, 
came  in  with  me ;  and  she  held  out  both 
hands  and  said  in  German  too,  '*  Thank 
God,  you  have  come  !  " 

*  Of  course,  I  was  dreadfully  bewildered, 
and  couldn't  think  why  she  was  so  glad  ; 
and  then  she  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  she 
began  her  story.' 
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Cella  paused,  and  threw  away  the  piece  of 
grass.  She  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  seemed 
unwilling  to  go  on. 

'  You  can  guess  the  rest,  I  expect,'  she 
said  with  a  short,  hard  laugh,  and  looking 
at  Mark  with  a  curl  of  her  lips. 

*I  would  rather  not,'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice — '  unless,  of  course,  you  don't  want  to 
tell  me  any  more.' 

*  Oh,  you  may  as  well  hear  it  all ! '  she 
said,  sighing  again  ;  '  it  is  quite  an  ordinary 
tale.  This  woman's  name  was  Lola  Hetzer, 
and  she  had  been  a  singer  in  Berlin  when 
Count  von  Eyslinga  was  attached  to  the 
Embassy  there.  He  had  brought  her  to 
Vienna,  and  Carlotta  was  his  daughter.  Of 
course,  that  accounted  for  me  thinking  her 
face  familiar — she  was  so  like  her  father  ! 
What  Lola  wanted  to  see  me  for  was  this  : 
she  said  she  knew  the  Count  hated  her  now, 
and  was  annoyed  with  her  for  remaining  in 
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Vienna  ;  but  she  was  dying,  and  she  was 
actually — actually,  Mr.  Sergison — fond  of 
the  wretch  !  She  said  he  had  loved  her 
once,  and  she  lived  in  the  past  of  his  love. 
He  had  kept  her  well  supplied  with  neces- 
saries until  a  year  ago,  when  she  heard  he 
had  met  an  English  girl  and  was  going  to 
marry  her,  and  then  his  supplies  stopped  ; 
and  when  Lola  applied  to  him  for  Carlotta's 
maintenance,  he  said  she  ought  to  work. 
However,  the  next  thing  he  did  was  the 
crowning  point  of  all.  A  French  jeweller 
in  Vienna  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Car- 
lotta,  and  wanted  to  marry  her  ;  the  Count 
heard  this,  and  insisted  on  this  marriage, 
although  the  girl  detested  the  thought  of 
it ;  and  their  object  in  sending  for  me  was 
to  beg  me  to  use  my  influence  with  the 
Count  not  to  force  Carlotta  into  doing  what 
she  hated.  The  unfortunate  girl  cried  and 
went  on  her  knees  to  me  to  do  this,  and  to 
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beg  the  Count  to  allow  them  just  enough  to 
live  on.  They  promised  they  would  never 
molest  him  or  ask  for  further  help.  Car- 
lo tta  wanted  to  stay  with  her  mother  as  long 
as  she  was  alive,  and  was  willing  to  work  at 
anything  rather  than  marry.  I  really  was 
so  utterly  bewildered  and  vexed  at  the 
revelation  this  woman  made  to  me  of  the 
character  of  a  man  I  had  been  looking  upon 
as  exemplary  and  almost  immaculate,  that  I 
couldn't  make  any  promises,  and  as  soon  as 
they  would  let  me  go  I  rushed  away  and 
got  home  I  scarcely  know  how  !  I  tore  off 
my  dress  and  flung  ^it  away,  and  told  my 
maid  never  to  bring  it  into  my  sight  again. 
And  then  I  had  a  bath  ;  but,  oh,  I  felt  as 
if  the  whole  world  wanted  washing  clean ! 
My  entire  view  of  life  was  changed  all  in  that 
short  time.  I  stamped  on  the  Count's  picture, 
and  tore  off  his  ring  and  threw  it  into  a 
corner,  and  I  know  I  behaved  like  a  lunatic' 
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She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Mark  said 
in  a  low  voice  full  of  feeling — 

*  Poor  child  !  how  terrible  for  you  !  what 
did  you  do  next  ?  ' 

'  Oh  ! '  she  said  with  a  short  laugh,  '  I  tell 
you  I  behaved  like  a  mad  girl,  and  raved 
about  until  I  was  tired  ;  then  I  locked  my- 
self up,  and  sent  a  message  to  my  father  to 
say  that  I  was  not  well,  and  shouldn't  dine 
out  with  him  that  evening.  He  hammered 
at  my  door  and  wanted  to  send  for  the 
doctor  ;  but  I  told  him  I  had  only  a  head- 
ache, and  he  left  me  alone  all  night ;  next 
morning  I  sent  for  the  Count  quite  early, 
and  had  it  all  out  with  him.' 

'  And  wasn't  he  greatly  upset  ?  ' 

'  Upset  ?  Yes  !  I  should  think  so !  We 
had  an  awful  scene.  But  I  made  short  work 
of  his  excuses  and  explanations,  and  sent 
him  off  furious  and  enraged.  Of  course,  I 
know    I    did  the  very  worst  thing  possible 
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for  those  unfortunate  women  ;  but  I  was  too 
miserable  to  think  of  that — and  I  suppose 
some  people  would  consider  me  responsible 
for  what  happened.' 

*  What  did  happen  ? ' 

*  The  mother  died  and  the  girl  com- 
mitted suicide ! ' 

Celia  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  Mark  laid 
his  hand  gently  on  her  lap. 

'  Don't ! '  he  said  softly  ;  *  don't  reproach 
yourself:  it  was  only  natural  you  should  be 
too  much  overwhelmed  to  consider  how 
your  conduct  would  affect  any  one  else.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  know  now  that  I  acted  like  a 
fool,'  she  said  impetuously — *  like  a  silly, 
ignorant  fool.  I  was  sent  away  from  Vienna 
to  the  Tyrol  with  some  friends,  and  there 
I  learnt  to  recast  all  my  views  of  life,  and 
by  degrees  I  came  to  see  that  after  all  it 
was  ridiculous  to  be  so  squeamish  about  one 
man  when  all  the  others  are  as  bad— or,  at 
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least,  they  all  have  the  same  code  of  what 
they  call  morals.' 

*  Not  all ! '  he  interposed  eagerly.  *  Ah, 
don't  say  all  are  as  bad  as  that  scoundrelly 
Count ! ' 

*  Oh,  yes !  it  is  only  a  question,  after  all, 
of  degree  and  of  one's  own  point  of  view. 
That  particular  man  produced  a  sensation 
of  actual  repulsion  after  I  discovered  his 
secret,  and  so  I  never  could  look  at  him 
again  in  spite  of  his  diamond  and  ruby  neck- 
lace, and  his  horses,  and  all ;  but  if  I  had 
known  as  much  when  I  accepted  him  as  I 
do  now,  of  course  I  should  have  behaved 
very  differently,  and  should  have  made  less 
of  a  fiasco  of  the  whole  affair  than  I  did. 
My  friends  told  me  things  afterwards  about 
other  men  which  they  thought  would  cause 
me  to  change  my  mind  about  the  Count, 
and  make  him  compare  favourably  with 
some  that  I  knew  ;  and  if  I  hadn't  had  such 
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a   shock  over  it,  I  daresay  I   should   have 
married  him  in  spite  of  all.' 

*  Oh,  you  couldn't ! '  he  cried,  distressed 
at  her  tone  :  '  you  could  never  have  married 
a  man  for  whom  you  had  no  respect  what- 
ever— whose  conduct  had  been  so  abomin- 
able, so  altogether  atrocious.  It  pains  me 
to  hear  you  talk  like  that :  you  mustn't — 
you  mustn't ! ' 

She  looked  at  him  in  mild  surprise. 

*  But  why  ? '  she  said  ;  *  it 's  quite  true.' 

*  That  every  man  has  a  Lola  in  his 
life  ? — no  !  or  at  least  not  a  Carlotta  too ! ' 
he  replied. 

'  You  think  that  makes  a  difference  ? 
Well,  now,  I  should  say  that,  on  the  contrary, 
if  a  man  does  betray  a  woman,  it  is  better 
she  should  have  the  comfort  of  a  daughter 
in  her  forsaken  old  age.  I  am  sure  Carlotta 
must  have  consoled  Lola  for  a  good  deal. 
But,  oh ! '   she  exclaimed,  throwing  up  her 
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hands  in  a  kind  of  despair,  *  the  world  is  all 
wrong — or  else  we  are  all  wrong  in  being 
dissatisfied  with  it.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
women  are  to  be  emancipated  and  enlight- 
ened, men  must  reform  very  quickly,  other- 
wise it  would  be  better  that  we  should  be 
shut  up  like  the  Indian  women  and  not 
allowed  to  read  or  go  about  and  learn  things. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  all  and  yet  believe 
in  goodness.  Life  is  such  a  contradiction 
of  all  one's  juvenile  theories.' 

*  "  Tout  savoir,  cest  tout pardonner  /  "'  he 
murmured  softly,  but  she  broke  in  vehe- 
mently with — 

'No!  ''Tout  savoir,  cest  tout  mdfier !'' 
One  can  only  believe  so  long  as  one's 
illusions  are  unshattered.  I  think  it's 
horribly  unfair  to  bring  up  girls  with  the 
absurd  idea  that  all  men  are  angels  and 
that    marriage    is   a   condition   of   Eden — 
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that  the  bargain  is  an  equal  one,  and  that 
the  wife  is  getting  just  as  much  as  she  gives, 
and  of  the  same  quaHty  :  when  all  the  time 
the  people  who  foster  these  illusions  know 
that  they  are  only  blindfolding  their  un- 
happy victims,  and  that  at  any  moment  the 
bandage  may  slip  from  their  eyes  and  the 
truth  be  seen  in  all  its  hideous,  cruel  in- 
justice. Tell  me — isn't  it  all  wrong,  this 
state  of  things  ? — isn't  it  unfair  on  us  ?  ' 

'  No ! '  he  answered  decidedly,  and  with 
infinite  pity  in  his  eyes.  '  No !  That  is 
not  what  is  wrong  and  unfair — at  least  not 
in  my  opinion.  I  would  have  all  women 
pure  and  good,  and  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  condition  amongst  men  too  ; 
but  I  would  alter  all  the  existing  theories 
about  men's  education,  and  would  have  them 
brought  up  from  their  earliest  youth  to 
regard  women  very  differently  from  what 
I   am  afraid   most  of  them  do.     Instead  of 
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teaching  women  as  you  seem  to  think  one 
should — that  all  men  are  vile —  I  would  teach 
men  to  believe  in  themselves  more,  and  to 
cherish  the  ideal  that  pure,  good  women 
have  of  them  before  they  are  initiated  into 
the  false  views  of  the  world/ 

'  Then  you  don't  really  believe  that  Count 
von  Eyslinga  was  quite  an  everyday  sort 
of  man,  and  that  his  past  life  was  very 
much  the  same  as  any  other  man's  ? '  she 
asked  incredulously ;  for  she  had  been 
schooled  in  the  doctrines  of  a  fast  set,  and 
could  not  comprehend  any  others. 

'  On  the  contrary ! '  he  answered  emphati- 
cally, '  I  believe  that  he  must  have  been 
exceptionally  heartless,  and  that  even  with 
his  code  of  morals  he  was  a  blackguard — if, 
of  course,  the  story  was  true  that  he  refused 
to  support  his  own  child,  or  drove  her  to  a 
terrible  end.  Setting  aside  his  duty  to  him- 
self as  a  human  being  or  to  you  as  his  future 
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wife,  I  consider  he  was  bound  to  provide 
for  any  woman  whom  he  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  of  helpless  dependence.  I  don't 
say  that  bad  men  don't  exist — I  only  con- 
tend that  they  are  not  the  standard  by  which 
humanity  should  be  judged.  Rather,  I 
should  say,  if  one  man,  or  even  ten  men,  can 
be  found  in  the  world  with  a  strongly  cul- 
tivated moral  sense,  a  power  of  self-restraint, 
and  a  chivalrous  regard  for  women,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  all  men  might  and 
should  attain  to  the  same  standard.  It  isn't 
half  so  much  a  question  of  temperament  or 
of  heredity  as  people  would  have  one  be- 
lieve— it  is  one  of  education  and  early  self- 
control.  I  know  it;  and  I  would  fight  for 
my  belief  in  that  direction.  I  don't  say  that 
education  will  inevitably  achieve  the  desired 
result  in  one  generation.  Heredity  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  men's  ideas  as  well 
as  with    their   actual    temperaments,   but  a 
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persistent  line  of  thought  in  any  given 
direction  must  have  its  influence  and  bear 
fruit  in  time  ;  and  one's  very  belief  in 
heredity  may  be  turned  to  account  in  alter- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  we  may 
bring  up  our  boys  and  youths,  so  that  they 
as  parents  may  transmit  nobler  and  higher 
tendencies  to  the  succeeding  generation. 
The  present  tone  of  public  schools — no  ! 
not  the  present,  but  the  tone  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  all  time  in  public  schools — is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  social  evils  of  to-day. 
Boys  are  hurled  into  a  life  of  temptation 
and  unrestrained  liberty  in  certain  directions 
which  they  have  no  power  to  resist,  because 
the  dangers  are  subtle  and  invisible  to  them 
until  too  late.  Their  parents  never  warn 
them,  and  only  reprimand  when  there  is  a 
question  or  risk  of  a  public  scandal  ;  and 
the  only  part  of  a  man's  nature  that  gets  a 
full  chance  of  development,  and  is  virtually 
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unchecked,  is  his  brute  side.  It  makes 
fine  animals,  no  doubt ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  other  half  of  our  humanity — women — 
is  growing  up  alongside  with  an  altogether 
different  aim  and  result,  proves,  I  think,  that 
what  is  possible  for  one  half  to  achieve  the 
other  half  can  at  any  rate  aim  at.  ''Nattis 
ad  gloriam''  is  humanity's  motto,  and  the 
glory  is  what  all  can  achieve  if  they  will' 

'  But  don't  you  think,'  said  Celia,  leaning 
her  head  back  and  gazing  up  into  the  blue 
sky  above  her,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  the 
glory  of  which  he  spoke — *  are  you  not 
afraid  that  if  men  were  brought  up  like 
girls  they  would  be  utterly  useless  and 
unfit  for  the  life  they  have  to  lead— namby- 
pamby  creatures,  in  fact  ?  I  do  detest 
womanish  men.' 

*So  do  I  detest  them!'  he  said  vigorously. 
'  I  don't  want  men  to  be  effeminate  ;  but 
are  you  quite  sure  that  the  world  has  got 
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the  right  ideal  for  women  either?  I  never 
think  an  effeminate  man  is  at  all  like  one's 
ideal  of  a  woman ;  he  is  an  abortion — some- 
thing out  of  Nature's  order,  and  therefore 
repulsive  ;  so,  I  think,  are  lots  of  women. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  distinct  masculine 
and  a  distinct  feminine  type  which  very 
few  individuals  ever  reach,  but  which  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  as  the  ideal  type. ' 

*  I  don't  know  anything  about  ideals,' 
said  she.  '  I  don't  think  they  exist.  I 
believe  all  that  men  and  women  need,  to 
make  them  an  equal  match  for  one  another, 
is  a  tightly  screwed-on  head  and  a  calm 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  life  only 
cheats  the  fools  who  expect  much  from  it. 
I  don't  know  who  invented  the  beatitude, 
but  it  is  my  creed  that  "  Blessed  is  he  who 
expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed." I  think  it  would  be  wise  if 
you  adopted  it  also.' 
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He  shook  his  head,  unconvinced. 

*  No !  Life  has  never  yet  disappointed 
me,  and  I  don't  intend  that  it  ever  shall. 
I  am  a  confirmed  optimist' 

'  You  talk  like  that  because  your  play 
is  a  success,  and  you  have  just  been 
offered  a  good  post  in  Paris.  If  your 
play  had  been  a  failure,  or  you  had  ever 
been  deceived  by  a  woman,  you  would  be 
a  pessimist.' 

'  My  faith  is,  I  think,  quite  independent 
of  my  worldly  success,'  he  said  confidently. 
'  It  Is  based  upon  a  profound  belief  that  one's 
destiny  Is  in  one's  own  hands,  or  at  any  rate 
that  circumstances  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  happiness.' 

*  Then  what  on  earth  does  bring  happi- 
ness?' she  inquired  wonderingly,  knowing 
that  hers  was  entirely  dependent  on  material 
comforts. 

'  The  attitude  of  one's  mind  towards  cir- 
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cumstances,'  he  answered  briefly,  to  which 
she  responded  warmly — 

*  I  don't  in  the  least  agree  with  you.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  be  happy  if  one  is 
uncomfortable.' 


CHAPTER   XIII 

'  My  lips  were  held  from  speech  to  thee, 
My  knees  from  bowing  at  thy  feet, 
Mine  eyes  alone  were  mine,  and  free 
To  hold  their  converse  sweet. 

For  just  as  to  myself  I  said, 

"  Oh,  she  is  fair,  but  I  am  free  ! " 

Came  something  in  thine  eyes,  that  made 
A  sudden  slave  of  me. ' — Anon. 

Mark  did  not  speak  after  this  for  some 
seconds,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  the  far-off 
outhne  of  a  wooded  hill  in  a  dreamy,  abs- 
tracted mood,  and  pondering  absently  over 
the  present  circumstances  of  his  life. 

Presently  he  said  in  a  quiet,  monotonous 
kind  of  voice,  as  if  he  were  reciting  a  poem — 

' "  Hand  in  hand  for  an  hour  I  sit  with  you  in 
the  great  garden  of  Time. 

'"Equals  we,  possessors  and  enjoyers,  ask  no 
more  than  simply  to  be.     This  hour  equal  of  all 
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others  that  were  or  shall  be,  itself  perfect :  the 
other  hours,  as  they  come  or  go,  perfect.  Meet- 
ing once,  to  meet  often  and  often  again — is  not 
the  whole  garden  ours  ?  We  shall  not  forget,  we 
will  not  hasten  or  delay.  From  this  day  it  is  not 
so  much  we  that  change,  as  the  hours  that  glide 
past  us  ;  each  bends  low  as  it  passes  with  a  gift. 

* "  Earth-kings  on  their  thrones  faintly  fore- 
shadowed this ;  the  old  myths  and  legends  of 
heaven  were  the  indistinct  dreams  of  the  ever- 
lasting peace  of  the  soul." ' 

He  stopped,  and  there  was  silence  be- 
tween them  for  a  while. 

'  Is  that  a  quotation  or  an  inspiration  ? ' 
Cella  asked  at  length,  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  sarcasm  In  her  tone. 

'  A  quotation  from  what  is,  to  me,  an 
Inspired  book,'  he  replied,  smiling  ;  '  do  you 
like  It?' 

*  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  It,'  she  said 
rather  crossly.  '  I  wish  you  'd  come  down 
to  my  level,  and  be  comprehensible.  I  can't 
make  you  out.    You  must  have  seen  some- 
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thing  of  life  or  you  couldn't  succeed  as  you 
have  done ;  yet  how  you  can  remain  an 
idealist  I  can't  think.  Tell  me,'  she  went 
on,  leaning  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face,  *  you  've  never  been 
in  love,  have  you  ?  ' 

His  eyes  met  hers  at  first  in  a  frank, 
unembarrassed  look ;  then  suddenly  there 
flashed  into  them  an  expression  of  such 
wistful,  intense  longing  that  involuntarily 
she  coloured  violently  and  averted  her  own. 

*  I  've  never  been  in  love  before^  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  as  steadily  as  he  could,  yet 
unable  to  resist  giving  a  quiet  emphasis  to 
the  last  word.  She  sat  back  against  the 
stone  again,  and  resumed  her  former  plucking 
of  the  grass  by  her  side  in  a  quick,  nervous 
way,  throwing  away  the  blades  as  she  picked 
them,  and  turning  her  head  from  him. 

'  Until,  then,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  you 
should  not  declare  yourself  an  optimist,'  she 
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said    hurriedly,   and    in    a   rather   warning 
tone. 

^  It  never  will  be  that,'  he  said  quietly, 
leaning  down  on  his  elbow  so  as  to  bring  his 
face  closer  to  hers. 

*  It  will  always  be  in  the  future?'  she 
queried  with  sudden  coquetry,  giving  him  a 
swift  look  sideways  out  of  her  eyes,  which 
sent  all  his  former  resolutions  to  the  winds, 
and  overcame  his  fear  of  a  rejection. 

*  No !  always  in  the  present ! '  he  exclaimed 
with  sudden  warmth,  catching  one  of  her 
hands  and  holding  it  fast  in  his  own.  The 
colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  real- 
ised how  strong  he  was  both  in  body  and 
in  purpose,  and  the  grasp  of  his  hands  was 
pleasant  to  her.  They  were  firm  yet  nervous 
hands,  made  to  conquer  or  caress,  and  she 
felt  no  inclination  to  withdraw  hers  from 
their  clasp. 

'  It  isn't  a  mere  form  of  speech,'  he  went 
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on  rapidly,  and  caring  no  longer  whether 
she  was  offended  or  not ;  '  it  is  absolutely- 
true  that  I  have  never  loved  a  woman 
before — never  in  my  whole  life.  My  heart 
was  a  blank  page  when  you  appeared. 
Since  then  you  have  filled  it — every  corner 
of  it.  I  know  I  am  rash,  presumptuous, 
mad,  to  tell  you  this.  I  know  that  I  have 
no  chance  with  you  ;  but  if  only  you  could 
trust  yourself  to  me,  I  believe  I  could — in 
time,  not  of  course  all  at  once — bring  some 
firmer,  truer  happiness  into  your  life.  I 
think,  at  any  rate,  I  could  prove  to  you  that 
there  are  men  in  the  world  who  can  treat  a 
woman  with  respect  and  devotion.  I  really 
hope  I  might  succeed  at  last  in  wiping  out 
the  past  dreadful  experiences  of  your  life, 
and  in  bringing  an  element  of  hope  and 
trust  into  it  again.  I  'm  not  asking  anything 
from  you  now  in  return.  I  only  want  for  the 
present  to  be  allowed  to  prove  to  you  all  that 
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I  am  saying.  I  am  your  Alcuin,  your  devoted 
server,  Alcuin,  who  is  content  to  leave  his  re- 
ward in  the  hands  of  his  Lady  Hildegarde.' 
He  paused,  watching  her  face  with  eager- 
ness, and  striving  all  the  time  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  his  feelings,  so  as  not  to  shock  or 
offend  her  in  any  way.  And  his  tact  won 
the  day.  Had  he  allowed  his  emotions  to 
get  the  better  of  him,  or  had  he  asked  her 
directly  to  give  him  her  love  in  return  for 
his,  she  would  have  angrily  dismissed  him. 
But  his  gentle,  reverent  pleading  for  herself 
rather  than  for  himself  touched  her  better 
nature,  dormant  though  it  was ;  and  as  she 
turned  her  face  to  his  she  was  struck  by  his 
expression,  and  almost  startled  by  its  in- 
tensity and  nobility.  His  eyes  were  alight 
with  a  fire  that  was  kindled  by  something 
nobler  than  mere  human  passion  ;  and  the 
first  time  in  her  life  Celia  seemed  to  feel 
lifted  above   her   ordinary  self,  and   to   be 
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confronted    by   a    nature    that    was   strong 
enough  to  raise  hers  to  its  own  level. 

But  she  was  too  self  -  centred  and  too 
deeply  mistrustful  of  abstract  good  to  yield 
to  the  sudden  impulse  with  which  he  in- 
spired her  ;  and,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from 
his  face  but  not  yet  her  hands  from  his 
grasp,  she  said  slowly — 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  love  me  ? — 
really  love  me  ?  ' 

'  I  am  quite,  quite  sure.' 

*  Absolutely  and  altogether  '^  ' 

*  With  all  my  soul,  if  I  have  one  ! ' 

His  hand  tightened  round  her  fingers  and 
crushed  the  rings  into  the  flesh.  She  winced 
a  little,  and  he  exclaimed  remorsefully — 

*  Ah !  I  am  hurting  you  !  Forgive  me  ! ' 
And,  taking  the  small  white  hand  tenderly, 
he  stroked  it  gently  with  unsteady  touch, 
that  was  in  itself  a  caress. 

She  liked   his   ways.     They   suited    her 
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mood,  and  were  a  variation  from  the  coarser 
and  more  vehement  modes  of  love-making 
that  she  had  hitherto  experienced.  She 
wondered  if  he  would  always  be  gentle 
and  reverent  like  this,  or  whether  a  closer 
intimacy  would  fray  the  edges  of  his  respect 
and  convert  it  into  a  tattered  garment  of 
familiarity.  There  was  a  vein  of  romance 
about  his  method  which  somewhat  took  her 
fancy,  and  she  liked  him  to  address  her  still 
as  his  Lady  Hildegarde.  But  behind  all 
the  romance  the  stern  reality  of  the  needs  of 
everyday  life  thrust  themselves  into  vision  ; 
and  as  he  held  her  hand  in  that  tender  way, 
she  meditated  with  rapid,  worldly  shrewd- 
ness over  the  prospect  he  offered  of  his  own 
devotion.     What  did  it  imply  ? 

She  imagined  his  income  to  be  somewhere 
about  four  hundred  a  year  ;  it  might  be  more 
— hardly  less.  With  her  own  eight  hundred 
this  would  mean  twelve  hundred.     How  far 
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would  that  go?  Not  very  far,  she  feared, 
in  Paris. 

There  was,  however,  a  flavour  of  excite- 
ment about  the  unknown  and  untried  which 
tempted  her,  and  CeHa  never  looked  upon 
any  situation  as  final. 

Of  course,  marriage  was  supposed  to  be 
irrevocable,  but  nowadays  there  were  so 
many  ways  of  deliverance  from  its  bonds  that 
she  need  not  distress  herself  on  that  point. 
Children  ?  She  did  not  care  for  them,  yet 
one  would  be  an  experience,  and  Celia 
courted  experience  of  every  kind.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  marriage  was  what  would 
best  suit  her  mood.  Her  heart  was  not  by 
any  means  set  on  the  dressmaking  scheme, 
for  she  knew  it  would  involve  a  great 
amount  of  personal  trouble  and  constant 
supervision,  and  this  might  prove  weari- 
some after  the  first  novelty  of  the  thing 
had  worn  off. 
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There  was  also  the  attraction  to  Celia  in 
being  a  man's  first  love — if  indeed  she  could 
be  sure  of  that  fact. 

As  she  looked  at  Mark's  strong  face  and 
felt  the  firm  pressure  of  his  hand,  she  waS' 
scarcely  able  to  believe  his  assertion  that  he 
had  never  yet  loved  a  woman. 

This  doubt  impelled  her  to  ask  a  sudden 
question — 

'  You  say  you  have  never  loved  a  woman 

but 1  mean  before.     But  how  many  have 

you  made  love  to  ? ' 

He  looked  astonished,  and  answered  with 
a  puzzled  air — 

'  The  one  involves  the  other,  surely.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  she  retorted  promptly ;  *  they 
are  quite  different.  I  will  put  it  this  way, 
then,  if  it  will  make  my  meaning  plainer  : 
How  many  women  have  you  flirted  with  ? ' 

He  coloured  violently,  and  said  stammer- 
ingly— 
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'  None/ 

She  looked  incredulous,  and  he  con- 
tinued— 

'  But  there  was  just  one  episode   which 

'  Of  course ! '  she  cried  triumphantly  ;  '  I 
knew  it.  But  come,  now — you  are  not  going 
to  say,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  men  I  know, 
it  was  the  woman  that  did  it  ?  ' 

*  No  !  no  ! '  he  said  quickly  ;  '  no,  indeed, 
I  was  not  going  to  lay  the  blame  on  any 
one.  Only  one  woman  ever  wanted  me  to 
kiss  her — and ' 

*  And  you  did — of  course.' 

*  I  did  not — of  course  noL' 

'  That  was  horrid  of  you — if  she  was  nice, 
at  least.' 

*Oh,  she  was  very  nice.' 

*  But  ugly  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed — she  was  remarkably  pretty.' 
'  J^eaUy  ?    Oh,  I  don't  believe  you,  then.' 
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*  You  may,  though  !  Some  day  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  story — not  now.  After  all, 
there  is  hardly  anything  to  tell.  Believe  me, 
you  are  the  first  and  only  woman  to  whom 
I  ever  gave  my  heart,  and  the  only  one  whom 
I  should  ever  desire  for  my  wife.' 

He  paused,  and  then  added  hastily — 

*  I  know  I  have  said  too  much ;  I  know  I 
have  no  chance  :  I  can  only  ask  you  to  let  me 
be  your  best,  truest,  most  devoted  friend.' 

'  Where  should  you  live  in  Paris  ? '  she 
asked  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  as  if  she 
were  asking  him  the  time  of  day. 

*  I  don't  know — I  haven't  thought,'  he 
answered  absently. 

'  Paris  IS  nicer  than  London  in  some 
ways.' 

'Yes — is  it?     I  don't  know  it.* 
'  And  one  wants  fewer  servants.' 

*  Yes  ? ' 

*  And  Bernhardt  is  there  now.' 
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'  Yes — I  want  to  see  her.' 

*  One  could  go  to  Versailles  or  Fontaine- 
bleau,  sometimes.' 

*  Of  course.' 

'  And  the  Riviera  is  only  twelve  hours.' 

*  Is  it  ?     I  should  never  go  there.' 

'  Oh,  yes — when  Paris  was  cold  and  foggy. 
And  London  is  a  conventional,  stupid  place 
—isn't  it  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  troubled  with  its  convention- 
alism :  I  expect  I  shall  be  a  Bohemian 
anywhere.' 

'  Oh,  but,  married,  you  would  be  a  more 
respectable  kind  of  Bohemian.' 

'  Married  ? ' 

*  Yes— why— didn't  you  ask  me  to  marry 
you  ?' 

'Of  course — but — I — you  don't  mean — 
oh,  Celia  ! — dare  I ?  ' 

'  No,  you  daren't  ;  don't  take  anything  for 
granted — not  yet,  please.' 
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'For  granted!  My  darling!  are  you 
serious  ?  are  you  really  thinking  it  possible  ? ' 

*  I  don 't  know.  I  hate  being  hustled. 
Let 's  go  home.  That  looks  uncommonly 
like  my  aunt's  black  bonnet  over  there  ! 
Good  gracious,  if  she  found  me  sitting  here 
with  you ! — do  get  the  carriage !  What  time 
is  it?' 

He  pulled  himself  together  with  a  great 
effort,  for  her  words  had  sent  his  brain  reel- 
ing. Was  she  laughing  at  him  ?  or  could  she 
possibly  mean  to  accept  him !  He  dared 
not  think  just  then  ;  and  he  strode  away 
with  a  beating  heart  in  search  of  her 
carriage. 

They  drove  back  to  the  station  in  silence, 
and  when  they  reached  it  Celia  said,  with 
an  odd  little  laugh — 

'  Perhaps  you  '11  soon  know  this  station 
very  well ! ' 

He  was  standing  by  the  carriage  holding 
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her  hand,  and  he  looked  earnestly  at  her  to 
see  if  he  could  read  her  face. 

'  I  hope  I  may  ! '  he  said  fervently.  '  Will 
you  let  me  hope  ?  ' 

'  "  Hope  thou  not  much,  and  fear  thou  not 
at  all ! "  '  she  quoted  with  an  inscrutable 
smile  ;  and  then  she  called  to  the  coachman 
to  drive  home,  and  with  a  gay  little  nod 
and  a  wave  of  her  hand  she  departed,  leaving 
Mark  on  the  roadway  looking  after  her  with 
a  wistful  expression  that  made  him  all  the 


more  interesting  in  Celia's 
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eyes. 


'  He  isn't  bad,'  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
reached  her  aunt's  door  ;  '  but  I  wonder  if  he 
would  bore  me  in  a  week  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XIV 

*  The  light  of  Heaven,  that  fills  all  space 

In  little  stars  doth  shine  ; 
In  miniature  our  souls  embrace 

The  measureless  Divine. 
And  I  have  thought  a  girl's  soft  eyes 

And  simple  look  might  be 
The  very  Truth  of  earth  and  skies 

Made  visible  to  me. ' — Anon. 

Celia  was  very  preoccupied  during  the  whole 
evening  which  followed  her  conversation 
with  Mark  Sergison.  Her  aunt  fancied  she 
was  beginning  to  realise  her  bereavement, 
and  forbore  to  question  her ;  she  was  there- 
fore left  undisturbed  to  her  reflections  on 
the  perplexing  subject  of  marriage. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that 
night  she  lay  awake  tossing  about  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  definite  con- 
clusion :  wishing  at   one  moment  that  she 
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had  given  Mark  a  distinct  refusal,  and  at 
the  next  vowing  to  herself  that  it  was  better 
to  be  one  man's  love  than  another  man's 
plaything,  and  hating  Alec  Watson  for  ex- 
ercising any  fascination  whatever  over  her, 
recognising  in  her  heart  his  inferiority  to 
Mark. 

In  the  morning  she  received  two  letters, 
and  these  decided  her  fate  for  her. 

One  was  from  Mark  and  the  other  from 
Isabel  Harper.  Mark's  was  a  thick  letter, 
and  Celia  opened  it  with  some  curiosity  but 
no  excitement,  for  she  had  had  too  many 
letters  from  would-be  lovers  to  feel  now 
moved  by  such  an  incident. 

It  began  in  conventional  fashion,  and  its 
formality  nettled  her  a  little.  There 
were  four  closely  written  sheets,  and  she 
turned  them  impatiently  over  to  see  the 
ending  : 

'Yours  always,  very  sincerely,  MARK  Sergison.' 
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It  was  like  his  wooing — straightforward, 
genuine,  but  not  ardent. 

CeHa  threw  it  aside  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
dain, and  opened  Isabel's  envelope. 

Also  a  long  letter,  but  written  in  a  large, 
straggling  hand,  interspersed  with  numer- 
ous notes  of  exclamation,  and  much  under- 
lined and  emphasised. 

The  contents  were  chiefly  items  of  London 
gossip,  which  amused  Celia  after  a  fashion  ; 
though  Isabel's  shallowness  of  observation 
made  her  conterhptuous. 

However,  like  all  women's  letters,  the 
sting  was  in  its  tail  ;  and  there  was  an 
abnormally  long  postscript,  which  proved  to 
be  of  proportionate  importance  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  three  persons. 

'  By  the  way,'  it  began,  and  as  if  the  letter  had 
not  been  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  this 
addition — '  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  something 
very  funny  about  Mr.  Watson.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  you   hear  from   him,  but  this  is  about  his 
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latest  affaire.  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  he  is  carrying 
on  frightfully  with  quite  a  new  creature  (really  I 
must  call  it  a  creature).  Tom  and  I  went  on  the 
river  on  Sunday  with  the  Fitzjohns,  and  as  we 
were  coming  back — it  was  quite  dark,  let  me  tell 
you — we  saw  him  and  it  in  a  boat  under  the  trees 
up  a  backwater,  and  his  arm  was  round  her  waist. 
Fancy !  I  must  add  that  we  had  asked  him  to 
come  with  us  to  The  Ranelagh,  and  he  refused, 
saying  he  was  going  to  see  an  old  Oxford  friend  ; 
so  it  was  rather  amusing  his  being  caught  like 
that.  We  changed  our  minds  at  the  last  minute 
about  going  to  The  Ranelagh,  so  of  course  he 
didn't  expect  to  be  seen.  You  ought  to  give  him 
a  lecture.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  to  amuse 
you.     It  was  intensely  funny  ! ' 

*  Intensely  ! '  echoed  Celia,  with  a  curl  of 
her  lips.  *  Isabel  is  always  funny  in  her 
intense  stupidity.  I  suppose  she  imagines 
she  is  telling  me  something  new,  and  that  I 
shall  not  like  to  hear.     Idiotic  person  !     All 

the   same '   here   she  became   suddenly 

meditative,  and  lay  back  upon  her  pillows 
with  her  lips  pressed  together  and  her  fore- 
head puckered  into  a  serious  frown. 
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Then  she  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  picked 
up  Mark's  letter  again  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  gesture,  as  if  to  read  it  were 
the  only  thing  left  for  her  to  do. 

Although  it  began  formally,  it  was  not 
coldly  worded.  Throughout,  it  was  a 
manly,  frankly  expressed  declaration  of  an 
intense  and  deep  affection,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  that 
savoured  of  vanity  or  egotism.  When 
Celia  came  to  the  signature,  she  felt  that 
the  letter  bore  the  stamp  of  genuineness, 
and  that  this  man  was  in  all  sincerity 
*  hers.' 

Involuntarily  she  contrasted  him  with 
Alec,  to  the  infinite  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  and  the  thought  flashed  Into  her 
mind  at  the  Instant — 

'  At  any  rate,  here  Is  a  man  I  could 
trust,  and  of  whom  I  should  never  be 
jealous.      After  all,   it   is  something  to  be 
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queen,  even  if  one's  kingdom  is  limited  to 
the  domain  of  one  heart' 

Then  she  added,  with  characteristic 
egotism — 

'And  as  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  it 
is  just  as  well  to  have  an  undemonstrative 
lover.' 

Without  further  reflection  or  hesitation, 
she  rang  the  bell,  and  despatched  the 
following  telegram  to  Mark  : 

'  Please  come  and  see  me  here  to  -  morrow 
morning.' 

At  breakfast  she  said  in  a  calm  tone — 

'Aunt  Kate,  there  is  a  man  coming  to- 
morrow to  see  me  on  business.  He  will 
be  here  in  the  morning.  If  he  stays,  may 
I  ask  him  to  lunch?  He  is  quite  pre- 
sentable.' 

'Certainly,  my  dear,'  answered  her  aunt 
affably.     '  It  is  legal  business  again  ?  ' 

'Yes — pardy,'    said    Celia,    not   choosing 
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to  be  more  explicit ;  and  her  aunt  was 
satisfied,  adding  later,  with  intended  kind- 
ness— 

*  It  is  very  awkward  for  you  having  to 
see  so  many  strange  gentlemen  on  business. 
If  you  would  like  it,  Celia,  I  will  remain 
at  home  and  sit  in  the  room  during  this 
interview.' 

Celia  hastily  declined  this  well  -  meant 
offer,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Celia  spent  most  of  that  day  in  making 
further  and  more  elaborate  calculations  of 
her  income  and  probable  expenditure,  taking 
into  consideration  the  prospect  of  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  next  thing  she  did  was  to 
sort  her  letters,  and  destroy  most  of  those 
she  had  recently  received. 

Alec  Watson's  correspondence  was  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  Some  of  his  long  letters 
were  torn  ruthlessly  in  small  pieces,  and 
only  a  few  kept  by  special  favour  for  further 
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consideration.  His  notes  were  all  tossed 
into  the  waste-paper  basket ;  and  then  she 
drew  out  a  photograph  of  him  from  a  plush 
screen  that  stood  on  her  table,  and,  wrap- 
ping the  postscript  of  Isabel's  letter  round 
it,  she  locked  it  away  in  her  desk,  turning 
the  key  upon  it  with  a  little  vicious  gleam 
in  her  usually  smiling  eyes. 

Next  she  took  Mark's  letter  and  read  it 
once  more,  and,  pulling  out  a  broad  elastic 
band  and  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  she 
fastened  both  round  his  letter  and  labelled 
it  '  No.  I.' 

This  done,  she  felt  better,  and  spent  the 
day  in  a  serene  mood. 

Mark  had  the  tact  and  good  sense  not 
to  arrive  too  early  the  next  day ;  but  Celia 
nevertheless  allowed  him  to  wait  fully  ten 
minutes  in  the  drawing-room  before  she 
condescended  to  appear.  Small  though  she 
was,    she    could    look    imposing   when   she 
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chose,  and  on  this  occasion  she  walked 
down-stairs  to  meet  her  future  husband 
with  the  stately  composure  of  a  queen. 

He  came  eagerly  forward  to  greet  her 
as  she  entered  the  room,  and  caught  hold 
of  both  her  hands. 

The  words  he  had  framed  died  away  on 
his  lips,  and  he  could  only  give  her  a  look 
that  was  both  eloquent  and  pleading. 

He  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  his  fate. 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  your  ideal ! '  she 
said  brusquely,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  with 
a  sort  of  defiance  that  amused  him. 

'  You  are  my  love ! '  he  cried,  drawing 
her  impetuously  towards  him.  Celia  went 
on  in  a  calm  tone — 

*  I  trust  you,  and  I  respect  you,  and  I 
like  you ;  and  so  I  will  marry  you.  But 
I  am  afraid  you  may  not  find  me  all  you 
expect ;  and  I  think  you  are  very  foolish 
to  want  me.' 
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By  way  of  answer  he  seized  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  rapturously. 

Celia  submitted  without  responding ;  but 
being  an  epicure  in  the  matter  of  scents, 
she  decided  at  once  that  she  could  never 
suffer  a  lover  who  used  terebene  soap. 

'  He  will  want  no  end  of  lessons  in  those 
details,'  she  thought,  with  rapid  scrutiny  of 
his  personal  appearance,  and  instantly  dis- 
approving of  the  colour  of  his  tie  and  the 
cut  of  his  coat. 

*  If  you  will  put  up  with  a  fool,  my 
darling,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  alive,* 
was  his  reply,  made  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  his  own  shortcomings. 

*  Well,  don't  let  us  start  with  any  silly 
illusions,'  she  continued.  *  I  am  afraid  you 
are  rather  fond  of  illusions.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  Minerva  or  the  saint  about 
me,  you  know ;  and  I  expect  I  am  very 
selfish — poor  papa  spoilt  me.' 
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*  Some  people  cannot  be  spoilt,'  he  re- 
joined, kissing  her  again.  '  You  will  always 
be  just  yourself,  and  the  one  woman  in  the 
universe  for  me.' 

'  The  universe  ?  Oh,  that  is  rather 
wide,  isn't  it  ?  Now,  tell  me  all  about  the 
girl  who  wanted  to  kiss  you  ' — and  Celia 
moved  towards  the  sofa  and  sat  down  in 
an  attitude  of  expectancy. 

He  looked  a  little  disappointed,  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  talk  of  anything  but  the 
new  situation,  and  as  he  hesitated  she  said 
impatiently — 

'Come  and  sit  down  by  me  and  begin. 
I  told  you  my  story  the  other  day  ;  you 
must  play  fair.' 

'  But  it  really  isn't  in  any  sense  a  story 
of  mine,  dearest,'  he  began. 

'  Never  mind,  it  is  a  story ;  and  you  can't 
make  me  believe  that  you  've  never  had 
a  single  love-episode  with  a  woman.     Who 
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was   she  ? — the   one   you    wouldn't    kiss,    I 
mean — go  on/ 

'  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  M.P.  whose 
secretary  I  was  for  some  time.' 

*  Well — what  was  her  name  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  don^t  think  it  fair  to  tell  you. 
She  is  married  now,  and  I  shouldn't  like 
you  to  think  of  it  if  you  met  her  by  chance.' 

*  But  that 's  just  what  I  should  like.  It 
would  be  very  amusing,  if  I  were  in 
possession,  to  feel  I  had  got  what  some- 
body else  wanted.  There  isn't  any  fun 
in  having  what  nobody  ever  desired — don't 
you  see  ? ' 

He  did  see,  but  did  not  much  care  for 
what  he  saw.     However,  he  went  on — 

*  It  was  after  a  bye-election  at  Bath,  where 
I  had  been  helping  my  employer  to  support 
the  candidate.  His  daughter  took  an  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  I  was  naturally  a  good 
deal  thrown  with  her.     After  the  election  I 
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had  to  escort  her  back  to  London.  Our 
train  was  detained  by  a  dense  fog,  and  we 
were  four  hours  late  arriving  at  Paddlngton. 
The  girl  grew  nervous,  and  of  course  I  had 
to  see  her  home ;  and  as  she  lived  In  St. 
George's  Square,  it  was  a  very  long  drive 
from  the  station.  The  fog  was  denser  than 
ever  in  town,  and  she  clung  to  me  in  terror ; 
and — somehow — well,  I  was  very  sorry  for 
her  alarm,  and  I  tried  to  reassure  her ;  and 
her  face  got  very  close  to  mine,  and  I  very 
nearly  kissed  her.  I  really  don't  think  she 
quite  knew  what  she  was  doing.  I  don't 
suppose  she  actually  cared  much  about 
me.' 

He  stopped,  and  Cella  said  expectantly — 

'  Well — go  on  !  what  happened  ? ' 

'  Nothing  more.' 

'  What !  is  that  all  you  've  got  to  tell  ? ' 

'Yes— all.' 

'  But  why  didn't  you  kiss  her  ? ' 
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'  How  could  I  ?  I  didn't  love  her  in  the 
very  least,  and  she ' 

'  Oh,'  broke  in  Celia  impatiently,  *  how 
absurd  you  are !  I  call  that  the  very  pokiest 
love-story  I  ever  heard.' 

*  My  dear,  I  told  you  it  was  a  very  small 
one,'  said  Mark,  smiling. 

'  Oh — simply  idiotic  ! ' 

'  Well,  but  you  wouldn't  have  had  me 
kiss  her  when  I  meant  nothing  more,  would 
you  ?     I  should  have  had  to  tell  her  so.' 

*  If  you  had  told  her  first  you  could  have 
kissed  her  as  much  as  you  liked  afterwards. 
That  is  what  any  other  man  would  have 
done  in  your  position.' 

He  was  uninitiated  in  the  ways  of  '  other 
men,'  and  looked  rather  grave. 

This  made  her  more  defiant,  and  she  said 
perversely — 

'  I  shall  shock  you  every  minute  of  my  life, 
I  am  sure.    You  don't  seem  to  know  what 
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it  is  to  have  a  good  time,  and  if  you  take 
kissing  so  seriously  I  am  sorry  for  you.  It 
is  simply  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  you  are 
bound  to  marry  a  girl  because  you  happen 
to  kiss  her/ 

'  It  is  not  that,'  he  said  quickly;  *it  was 
not   from   any   fear  of  being   compromised 

myself  that  I  refrained  from well,  I  ought 

hardly  to  tell  you,  but— the  girl  did  ask  me  to 
kiss  her ;  and  because  I  was  not  in  the  very 
least  degree  fond  of  her,  I  didn't  want  to 
do  it.  To  me  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
certain  emotion,  which,  in  her  case,  I  did 
not  feel ;  and  it  would  have  been  deceiving 
her  to  have  kissed  her  without  feeling  it.' 

Celia  laughed  scornfully. 

He  went  on  in  spite  of  it. 

'  Don't  you  see,  my  dear,  that  there  are 
certain  signs  and  symbols  of  love  which,  if 
one  misuses,  one  is  cheapening  for  ever- 
more ?     The  man  who  squanders  his  gold  is 
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a  spendthrift  whom  nobody  pities  when  he 
is  beggared.  I  think  if  a  woman  does  not 
see  this  for  herself  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  see 
it  for  her.  The  greater  respect  I  had  for 
any  woman,  the  less  I  should  feel  disposed 
to  play  at  love  with  her. 

'How  the  girl  must  have  hated  you!' 
exclaimed  Celia. 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  Does  a  woman  hate 
being  reminded  that  fire  hurts  when  it 
burns  ? ' 

*  No  ;  but  any  woman  hates  being  tacitly 
made  to  feel  she  has  given  herself  away 
to  a  man  who  doesn't  want  her.  I  consider 
a  man  is  in  honour  bound  to  kiss  a  girl  if 
she  wants  him  to,  just  to  save  her  from 
the  discomfort  of  regret.  I  know  I  should 
simply  detest  anybody  who  made  me  regret 
anything  I  had  voluntarily  done,  however 
foolish  I  might  privately  think  I  had  been.' 

'  You  think  really  that  I ' 
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'  I  think  you  were  a  downright  duffer,' 
she  said  vehemently  ;  and  drawing  away  her 
hands  from  his  she  walked  away  to  the 
window. 

*  You  are  only  joking,'  he  said  quietly,  yet 
feeling  rather  bewildered  by  her  manner. 

'You  are  so  dreadfully  good,  I  shall  be 
afraid  of  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  facing  him 
suddenly. 

'  Oh,  Celia !  afraid ! '  he  cried,  going  to- 
wards her ;  and,  resting  his  hands  gently  on 
her  shoulders,  he  gazed  down  into  her  child- 
like blue  eyes  with  grave  earnestness. 

*  Afraid  of  me  ?  Don't  you  think,  dear, 
you  have  much  less  reason  to  be  afraid  than 
if  I  had  been  like  those  others  of  whom 
you  speak  ?  If  I  had  a  different  past  to 
confess  to  you,  would  it  not  make  you 
fear  more  for  the  future  ?  Don't  you  think 
the  fact  of  my  not  having  had  what  you 
pretend  to  consider  a  "good  time"  will  give 
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my  wife  a  better  time  in  consequence  ?  Eh, 
Celia  ?  Isn't  it  better  for  you  that  I  can 
give  you  the  same  unsullied  past  that  you 
are  giving  me  ?  It  makes  me  so  glad  and 
proud,  my  dear,  to  feel  that  in  this  respect 
I  am  worthy  of  you — that  I  am  no  beggar, 
but  with  all  the  treasure  of  my  love  unspent. 
Are  you  not  equally  glad  ? ' 

She  wriggled  herself  away  from  him  and 
looked  uncomfortable. 

Ever  since  the  Eyslinga  episode  she  had 
vowed  she  should  never  believe  in  a  man's 
purity,  and  now  that  it  was  being  forced 
upon  her  faith  she  shrank  from  it.  It  was 
not  that  she  desired,  like  most  women,  to 
exhibit  the  saintly  quality  of  forgiveness  ; 
but  she  would  like  to  have  held  it  in  her 
hand  as  a  trump-card. 

Besides,  her  own  flirtations,  harmless 
enough  according  to  the  code  of  her  world, 
deprived  her  of  that  feeling  of  moral  superi- 
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ority  over  a  man  who  had  never  flirted, 
which  she  with  feminine  inconsistency  would 
like  to  have  possessed.  Perversity,  therefore, 
was  her  only  weapon. 

'  I  wish  you  had  kissed  her ! '  she  said 
with  sudden  vehemence. 

'  But  why  ? '  he  asked,  more  than  ever 
puzzled. 

'  You  can't  even  tell  whether  I  am  nicer 
than  that  foggy  girl,'  Celia  went  on  rapidly, 
ignoring  his  question.  *  You  will  never  be 
able  to  say  I  am  the  nicest,  most  loveable 
woman  in  the  world,  because,  as  you  re- 
marked just  now,  I  am  to  you  the  only 
woman  in  the  universe !  I  should  like  you 
to  have  said,  ''  I  've  met  and  flirted  with 
heaps  of  other  girls,  but  you '' — (that 's  me) — 
* '  are  the  nicest  of  the  lot,  and  I  prefer  you 
to  them  all ! "  You  made  papa  angry  one 
night,  if  you  remember,  by  not  appreciating 
Charlemagne's  cooking.     I  know  now  what 
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he  must  have  felt !  A  man  can't  appreciate 
what  he  is  no  judge  of — either  in  food  or 
in  women.' 

She  paused  to  take  breath,  and  he  bent 
his  grave  eyes  upon  her  with  undisturbed 
calmness. 

'  Then,  according  to  that  argument,  you 
would  prefer  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  myself 
as  a  husband  ?  He  is  certainly  a  good  judge 
of  wives,  I  should  say.' 

'  Oh,  well ! '  she  said  rather  huffily,  '  I 
don't  want  a  man  to  have  had  several  wives 
before.  I  only  mean  that  if  you  are  so 
frightfully  straitlaced  about  small  things — 
flirtations,  for  instance — you  will  make  life  a 
bore,  that's  all.' 

*  But,  my  dear,  I  am  not  straitlaced,' 
he  replied  with  a  quiet  smile,  understand- 
ing her  better  than  she  knew,  and  being  in 
no  way  daunted  by  her  vanity.  *  I  am  by 
no    means  straitlaced ;    only,    I    do  hold   a 
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very  high  standard  as  regards  the  rela- 
tionship between  men  and  women,  and  1 
respect  women  too  much  to  lower  it  for 
the  sake  of  an  hour's  amusement.  I  don't 
wish  you  to  imagine  that  life  has  been 
all  plain  sailing  for  me,  or  that  I  have  not 
had  my  struggles  like  other  men.  Nor  do 
I  wish  you  to  think  me  specially  virtuous 
for  having  conquered  my  temptations.  I 
have  simply  obeyed  my  instinct  of  rever- 
ence for  the  emotion  known  as  love  ;  and 
to  have  acted  otherwise  would  have  made 
me  ashamed  now  to  offer  myself  as  your 
husband,  instead  of,  as  I  said  just  now,  glad 
to  be  able  to  do  so  with  a  free  conscience. 
The  Italians  say  '*a  man  must  either  de- 
ceive his  wife  or  his  mistress."  I  am  obliged 
to  deceive  no  one,  for  if  you  will  become 
my  wife,  you  will  also  be  the  absolute  and 
only  mistress  of  my  past  and  present' 

*  Ah!  but  the  future  ! '  exclaimed  Celia,  who 
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had  listened  to  this  speech  with  mingled  feel- 
ings— '  what  about  the  future !  I  shall  bore 
you — perhaps  you  will  bore  me — who  knows? 
What  then  ?  Marriage — except  in  America 
— is  so  terribly  final,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
end  one's  experiences  in  the  flirting  line. 
Now,  I  tell  you  frankly  I  can't  promise  that 
it  shall  end  mine.  There,  now!  I  have 
shocked  you.  That  is  what,  will  always 
happen.  You  will  put  me  on  a  pedestal 
which  I  shall  tumble  off  fifty  times  a  week ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  shall  be  chipped 
and  spoiled  in  your  eyes,  and  only  fit  for 
a  wretched  old  museum  of  antiquities !  Or 
else   you  will  put  me  under  a  glass   case, 

where  I  shall  die  of  suffocation  and ' 

*  Dearest  little  girl!'  he  said,  coming  close 
to  her  again  and  taking  hold  of  her  hands, 
'you  haven't  even  begun  to  understand  me 
yet,  come  and  sit  down,  and  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  think  marriage  ought  to  be — what 
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I  hope  ours  will  be,  if  you  will  only  trust 
me.' 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  sofa, 
and  he  sat  down  beside  her  and  began — 

^  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  that  men  and 
women  are  absolutely  equal.  I  repudiate 
the  notion  of  a  woman's  inferiority,  and 
deny  that  she  becomes  a  man's  property 
when  she  is  his  wife.  I  should  only  use 
the  possessive  pronoun  in  speaking  of  you, 
if  you  were  married  to  me,  in  the  same 
way  that  I  should  apply  it  to  any  other 
partner  in  life — simply  to  imply  a  community 
of  interest  and  a  sharing  of  tastes.  The 
fact  of  your  consenting  to  enter  my  life 
and  become  a  part — the  very  largest  and 
best  part — of  it  is  sufficient  proof  to  me  of 
yourself.  And  as  a  part  of  my  life  I  shall 
make  it  my  study  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
give  you  happiness.  You  will  always  be 
perfectly  free  to  form  any  other  friendships 
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with  either  men  or  women.  I  can't  promise 
beforehand  to  share  your  friendships,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  so  differently  constituted 
that  probably  we  should  not  always  care 
about  the  same  people.  But  it  will  always 
be  enough  for  me  that  you  are  my  wife. 
If  I  did  not  prefer  you  to  any  other  woman 
I  ever  met,  I  should  not  dream  of  becom- 
ing your  husband  ;  but  I  trust  you  as  I  trust 
myself,  and  if  you  become  my  wife  there 
will  never  be  any  question  of  distrust  or 
jealousy  between  us.  I  don't  think  any 
man  ought  to  marry  unless  he  can  feel  this  : 
it  is  virtually  telling  a  lie  to  vow  fidelity  to 
a  woman,  and  then  to  be  jealous  of  her 
afterwards.  I  don't  think  the  marriage  tie — 
the  legal  bond,  I  mean — has  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  fidelity.  It  is  only  a  conveni- 
ence for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  modern 
views  about  property  ;  and  so  long  as  those 
views  are  held  by  the    majority,    the  indi- 
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vicluals  who  form  the  minority  must  con- 
form for  the  sake  of  harmony.  But  true 
fideHty  rests  on  a  much  deeper  basis  ;  for  it 
means  the  voluntary  union  of  two  Hves  to 
one  common  end,  the  free  co-operation  of 
two  natures  for  one  great  purpose.  So 
that  you  see,  Celia,  to  my  mind  marriage  is 
the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the  truest 
freedom.     Do  you  see,  I  wonder  ? ' 

She  loosened  one  of  her  hands  from  his 
clasp,  and  slowly  twisted  round  his  finger 
a  signet-ring  that  he  wore,  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  it  as  if  it  absorbed  all  her 
attention. 

He  watched  her  with  wistful  earnestness, 
waiting  for  her  reply. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  follow  you,' 
she  said  doubtfully.  '  I  am  still  afraid 
of  you.  You — you  have  such  very  high 
ideals.  You  are  so  solemn  over  every- 
thing! ' 
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Then  she  looked  up,  and  as  their  eyes 
met  he  laughed  joyously,  boyishly,  making 
her  smile  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  I  will  be  as  gay  as  you  like,'  he  said  ; 
'  only,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  going  to  shut  you  up  in  a  glass  case 
and  suffocate  you  with  old-world  ideas  of  a 
woman's  wifely  duty.  I  want  you  to  be 
the  happier  and  brighter  and  merrier  for 
marrying  me ;  and  if  I  looked  solemn  just 
now,  it  was  because  of  my  sudden  fear 
that  you  might  look  upon  me  as  your 
owner,  your  tyrant,  instead  of,  as  I  hope 
I  shall  be,  your  best  and  most  sympathetic 
friend.' 

'  But,  Mark,'  she  said  tentatively,  *  suppose 
I  were  to  flirt  after  we  are  married — what 
then?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  believe  you  will,  in  the  first 
place ;  but  you  can  if  you  want  to.' 

'  What  ?    as  much  as  ever  I  like  ?     You 
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mean  to  say  you  will  never  object  to  any- 
thing I  do  ?  Then  you  can't  care  much 
about  me  after  all ! ' 

*  Oh,  Celia,  Celia !  what  a  stubborn  little 
person  you  are  !  Haven't  I  just  told  you  that 
I  don't  believe  you  will  marry  me  unless  you 
prefer  me  to  any  one  else  ?  That  in  itself  is 
an  anchorage  for  both  of  us.  Then  I  told 
you  that  as  my  wife  you  will  have  absolute 
freedom  as  regards  your  choice  of  friends 
and  your  manner  of  conducting  your  friend- 
ships. You  will  never  be  bound  by  any- 
thing but  your  own  conscience — that  is  to 
say,  your  highest  ideas  of  duty.  And,  little 
woman,  I  should  not  want  to  marry  you  if  I 
had  not  the  fullest  faith  in  you,  and  felt  sure 
that  your  conscience  was  one  which  I  should 
always  respect' 

Celia  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  his 
frankly  expressed  belief  in  her ;  for  she 
knew  her  own  limitations    fairly   well,    and 
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doubted  the  stability  of  a  marriage  based  on 
Mark  s  lines. 

However,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  him  ;  and  if  she  could  secure  a  mari 
complaisant  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the 
better.  She  was  a  long  way  from  compre- 
hending the  true  Communistic  ideal  of 
marriage  ;  but  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  a  man  of  Mark's  type  would  suit  her 
better  than  any  other ;  for  one  more  like 
herself  in  temperament  and  views  of  life 
would  be  a  harder  person  to  manage,  and 
more  of  a  tyrant  over  her. 

With  Mark  for  a  husband,  she  could  have 
Alec  as  a  friend.  She  knew  well  that  with 
Alec  as  a  husband  no  other  man  would  be 
suffered  as  her  friend.  Clearly,  therefore, 
to  marry  Mark  would  be  to  achieve  all  that 
a  woman  could  expect. 

Rapidly  coming  to  this  conclusion,  she 
patted  his  hand  softly  and  said  warmly — 
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'  You  are  a  dear.  Now,  say  something 
nice ! ' 

He  availed  himself  of  the  permission,  and 
satisfied  her  doubts  as  to  his  ardour. 

His  arms  were  still  round  her,  and  she 
was  leaning  with  her  head  back  on  the 
cushion  of  the  sofa,  with  her  eyes  half-closed 
in  a  kind  of  cat-like  expression  of  pleasure 
and  contentment,  when  suddenly  she  opened 
them  very  wide  and  asked  mischievously — 

'  Have  you  got  leave  from  that  boyish 
girl  to  do  this?  ' 

He  laughed. 

*  You  mean  Linda  ?     Poor  Linda ! ' 

'Why?  is  she ?     Oh,  Mark,  was  she 

the  girl  in  the  cab  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  no  !  I  didn't  mean  ''  poor  " 
in  that  sense.  I  only  said  it  because  Linda 
is  so  afraid  of  my  falling  in  love,  for  fear 
it  should  make  me  less  in  earnest  about  the 
things  she  considers  most  important  to  life.' 
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'  Mark,  I  don't  like  her.' 

*  No  ?  I  was  afraid  you  did  not.  But 
you  will  when  you  get  to  know  her  better. 
She  is  such  a  good,  true  soul,  and  so  brave.' 

'  What  has  she  got  to  be  brave  about  ?  ' 
'  Life — thought — work.      She  has  been  an 

inspiration  to  me  many  a  time,  and  has ' 

'  You  mustn't  have  any    inspirations  but 

me  now,'  she  interrupted  with  a  little  frown. 

*  No,  no!'  he  cried;  *I  shall  not  want 
them.  But/  he  added  playfully,  '  we  are 
to  play  fair,  you  know  !  you  are  to  have 
your — flirtations  ?  and  I  am  to  have  mine 
—eh?' 

She  looked  doubtful.  The  one  who  wants 
the  licence  usually  grudges  it  to  the  other. 
She  did  not  like  Linda  ;  and  though  she  was 
not  jealous  of  her  as  a  woman,  she  was 
suspicious  of  her  as  a  possible  influence  over 
Mark's  aims.  She  mistrusted  Socialistic 
women,  chiefly   because    she    was    entirely 
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ignorant  of  their  ways,  and  fancied  they 
wanted  to  revolutionise  society  without 
reorganising  it. 

'  We  weren't  talking  of  flirtations,  but  of 
inspirations,'  she  said  evasively  ;  *  and  you 
will  never  make  me  believe  that  a  woman 
who  cuts  her  hair  short  and  looks  like  a 
boy  in  petticoats  could  ever  be  made  to 
understand  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of 
flirting.' 

'  Ah,  well,  my  dear,  you  shall  give  her 
lessons — that  is  to  say,  when  you  and  I  get 
bored  with  one  another  and  I  cannot  find 
any  one  to  amuse  me  except  Linda  Grey. 
Now,  give  me  a  kiss,  Celia,  and  tell  me  you 
are  going  to  love  me.' 

She  did  neither,  but  suffered  him  to  do  it 
instead. 

He  was  content,  for  of  such  is  the  nature 
of  lovers. 


CHAPTER  XV 

*  I  thought  to  do  a  thousand  things, 
With  pen,  with  pencil,  and  with  strings  ; 
And  this  has  been  the  end  of  all 
(Now  Love  is  dead) — Nil  expedit ! ' 

— Anon. 

The  Harpers  were  not  inveterate  theatre- 
goers. 

It  was  not  easy  with  a  family  of  six 
children  to  find  money  for  frequent  recrea- 
tion; neither  did  Mr  Harper  see  the  necessity 
for  doing  so.  Occasionally,  when  China  tea 
or  West  India  sugar  had  done  well,  or  the 
house  bills  had  been  lower  than  usual,  he 
would,  for  a  treat,  give  his  wife  and  one 
daughter  stalls  at  the  theatre,  always  stipu- 
lating that  his  escort  was  not  required. 

One  night  towards  the  end  of  February, 
Mrs.  Harper  and  Isabel,  accompanied  by  the 
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eldest  son,  Tom,  were  endeavouring  to  extract 
some  amusement  out  of  a  Gaiety  burlesque, 
when,  to  Isabel's  intense  astonishment,  she 
discovered  the  Sergisons  sitting  in  an  un- 
fashionable part  of  the  house.  She  made 
excited  signs  to  Celia,  who  responded  by 
despatching  her  husband  during  the  interval 
between  the  acts  to  fetch  Isabel. 

The  next  minute  the  two  old  friends  were 
talking  animatedly  and  questioning  one  an- 
other with  mutual  rapidity. 

It  was  eighteen  months  since  Celia's 
marriage  and  subsequent  disappearance  from 
London  society,  and  Isabel  was  all  anxiety 
to  hear  her  news. 

'  Where  did  you  drop  from  ?  where  are  you 
staying  ?  and  for  how  long  are  you  in  town  ?  ' 
were  her  three  first  questions,  to  which  Celia 
replied  in  the  same  cool,  calm  manner  of 
old— 

'  We  arrived  from  Paris  a  fortnight  ago, 
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and  we  have  taken  a  house  in  Tite  Street, 
Chelsea ;  my  husband  has  got  permanent 
work  on  The  Comet,  the  new  evening 
paper,  and  we  shall  live  now  in  London,  I 
am  glad  to  say.' 

Isabel  looked  astonished. 

'  You  are  glad  ?  I  thought  you  hated 
London  ?  '  she  said,  adding — '  Then,  has  Mr. 
Sergison  quite  given  up  play-writing  ? ' 

'  For  the  present,  yes,'  Celia  said,  answer- 
ing the  last  query  first.  '  Editing  is  better 
pay,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  in  London.' 

Meanwhile  Isabel  was  scanning  her  friend's 
face,  and  it  did  not  satisfy  her. 

'  How — how  ill  you  look  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
*  Old '  had  been  the  word  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  but  she  discreetly  substituted  the 
other,  which,  however,  Celia  detected  was  a 
substitute,  and  it  annoyed  her. 

*You  mean  "hideous,"  Isabel,'  she  an- 
swered irritably.     *  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  were 
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going  to  say  that — I  could  read  it  in  your 
face.  You  think  I  Ve  gone  off  horribly.  So 
I  have — I  was  very  ill  when  my  baby  was 
born ;  and — oh,  I  have  had  a  dreadful  time 
in  Paris ! ' 

She  shuddered  as  if  the  recollection  was 
painful,  and  Isabel  hastened  to  reassure  her 
that  '  ugly '  was  the  last  word  she  should 
use. 

*  Poor  dear !  what  a  nuisance  for  you 
having  a  baby,  wasn't  it  ?  Is  it  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ?  and  do  you  love  it  very  much  ?  and  who 
is  it  most  like  ?  and  what  is  its  name  ? ' 

'  Leo,  of  course.' 

'  Why  ?  Mr.  Sergison's  name  is  Mark, 
surely  ? ' 

'  That 's  why  the  boy  is  called  Leo,  don't 
you  see  ? ' 

Isabel  didn't  see,  but  as  she  had  a  vague 
idea  that  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  lion,  she  said — 
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'  Oh  yes,  of  course.  And  how  old  is  he  ? 
and  why  did  you  never  write  to  any  of  us, 
Celia  ? ' 

'He  is  six  months  old — he  isn't  par- 
ticularly interesting.  You  know  I  never  did 
care  for  babies ;  and  I  was  so  unnecessarily 
ill,  it  has  made  me  disgusted  with  him.  Why 
didn  t  I  write  ?  Oh,  there  wasn't  anything 
to  say ;  my  life  in  Paris  was  deadly — deadly 
— deadly.' 

'Was  your  husband  out  all  day,  then, 
or  what  ?  I  thought  Paris  was  so  jolly — 
you  always  said ' 

'  My  dear,  that  was  in  my  unmarried  days. 
Paris  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  and 
Paris  from  the  Quartier  Latin  are  two 
different  cities — as  I  found  to  my  cost.' 

*  Oh,  you  poor  dear !  And  didn't  you  get 
to  know  any  of  the  nice,  smart  people  ? ' 

*  How  could  I  ?  Mark  was  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the   most  revolutionary   democratic 
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papers;    he   wouldn't   call   on  any   of  the 
decent  people.' 

*  But  he  won't  be  like  that  now — here  in 
London,  will  he  ?  You  will  come  back  into 
your  old  set,  surely,  Celia  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  suppose  so,'  Celia  said,  sighing. 
*  Tell  me  some  news,  Isabel.  How  is  every- 
body.?' 

'  Everybody  ?  or  somebody  ? '  said  Isabel 
rather  slily,  for  she  wondered  if  Alec  Watson 
had  kept  up  his  intimacy  with  Celia.  He 
never  mentioned  her ;  but  he  might  be  in 
correspondence  with  her,  for  all  that. 

'  Oh,  don't  be  stupid,  Isabel !  I  mean, 
what  is  the  latest  particular  gossip  ?  Who 
is  dead,  born,  married,  or  divorced  ? ' 

Isabel  screwed  up  her  eyes — which  was 
her  only  way  of  assisting  her  brain  to  re- 
cover lost  memories — and  tried  to  think  of 
something  specially  interesting  in  the  way 
of  scandal,  to  amuse  Celia. 
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'  Well,  of  course  you  heard  of  the  Wratis- 
law  case  ?  The  couple,  don't  you  know, 
who  were  married  in  May  and  divorced 
in  August  because  she  ran  away  with  her 
groom.  By  the  way,  you  heard  that  it  was 
a  groom  who  used  to  be  in  old  Mr. 
Watson's  service  ?  No  ?  Oh  yes,  it  was  ; 
and  Alec  Watson  said  he  never  was  more 
surprised  in  his  life.' 

'  Is  he  in  town  now? '  Celia  longed  to  ask, 
but  knew  that  Isabel  would  tell  her  by 
degrees  all  she  wanted  to  hear,  so  she 
allowed  her  to  babble  on  in  her  incon- 
sequent way. 

'  It  was  odd,  Mr.  Watson  leaving  his 
money  like  that,  too,  wasn't  it  ? '  she  said. 
Celia  imperceptibly  started.  She  had  not 
heard  of  the  death  of  Alec's  grandfather, 
but  not  choosing  to  betray  her  ignorance, 
she  answered  quietly — 

'  I  don't  know  that  ever  I  made  up  my 
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mind  how  he  would  leave  it.  What  did  you 
expect  him  to  do  ? ' 

'  To  leave  his  grandson  one  of  his  houses, 
at  least.  I  never  thought  that  old  woman 
would  inherit  everything.  Why — but  of 
course  you  know  all  about  that.  As  long 
as  his  aunt  lives,  Alec  has  only  got  a 
thousand  a  year;  and  as  he  lives  in  cham- 
bers now  by  himself,  of  course  that  doesn't 
go  very  far  in  London ; — though,  do  you 
know,  Celia,  lots  of  people  say  he  is  really 
married — to  some  impossible  person,  of 
course — he  goes  out  so  little  now,  and  he 
never  speaks  to  any  but  married  women.' 

'  So,  because  a  man  doesn't  marry  he  is 
supposed  to  be  already  married ! '  laughed 
Celia.     '  Poor  Alec  ! ' 

'  Well,  but  is  he  married,  Celia  ?  You  were 
always  so  intimate,  you  probably  know !  ' 

'  I  never  tell  other  people's  secrets  if  I  do 
know  them,'  said  Celia,  with  a  mysterious  air. 
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'Ah,  then,  it  is  true!'  remarked  Isabel 
triumphantly.  '  I  always  said  I  was  sure 
you  'd  know.' 

*  Miss  Harper,  I  am  afraid  the  curtain  is 
going  up  directly,  and  I  ought  to  take  you 
back  to  your  place,'  said  Mark's  voice  at 
this  point,  and  Isabel  rose  reluctantly  and 
took  her  leave  of  Celia. 

*  Come  and  see  us  soon,  won't  you  ? '  she 
said  ;  *  and  what  is  your  number  ? — Tite 
Street,  did  you  say  ?  How  romantic  to  live 
in  Chelsea,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

*  At  present  the  only  romance  I  have 
found  is  in  the  agent's  description  of  the 
house,  which  he  called  a  bijou  residence, 
replete  with  every  modern  convenience,  and 
which  we  discover  is  a  poky,  stuffy  little 
place  without  any  sort  of  convenience — no 
cupboards  or  places  of  any  kind  for  storing 
things.  Oh,  the  romance  of  it  I  will  make 
you  a  present  of  any  day,  Isabel  !    Give  my 
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love  to  your  mother.  This  is  a  stupid  play, 
isn't  it  ?  But  I  am  glad  I  came — I  thought 
I  should  see  some  one  I  knew.  Good- 
night ! ' 

The  first  thing  Isabel  said  when  she 
rejoined  her  mother  was — 

'  You  can  t  think  how  poor  Celia  has  gone 
off!  She  looks  quite  forty,  and  she  has 
such  lines  under  her  eyes,  and  her  skin  is 
muddy.  And  fancy,  mamma,  she  hasn't 
changed  her  way  of  doing  her  hair !  and  she 
looks  so  dowdy  altogether !  From  Paris, 
too  !     It  is  most  extraordinary.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose,  Isabel,  as  she  is  a  wife 
and  a  mother  now,  she  doesn't  give  so  much 
time  and  thought  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance— and  a  very  good  sign,  too.  Did  you 
ask  after  her  baby  ?  is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ? ' 

*  I  forget.  I  did  ask  ;  it  is  a  boy,  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  called  Leo,  after  Mr.  Sergison, 
she  said.     I   don't  believe  her  baby  is  the 
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reason  of  her  dowdiness,  mamma  ;  she  isn't 
happily  married,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Who  are  you  talking  about  ?  '  said  Tom 
Harper,  who  had  returned  to  his  seat. 

*  Why,  Celia  Sergison,'  said  Isabel.  *  You 
don't  remember  her,  perhaps,  Tom  ;  but  I 
have  been  talking  to  her  just  now.' 

*  Of  course  I  remember  her,'  answered 
Tom.  *  I  met  her  husband  outside  a  minute 
ago;  gruff,  surly  chap  I  always  thought 
him — looks  as  if  he  'd  lead  any  woman  a 
life  of  it.' 

'Oh,  no!  I  dont  agree  with  you,'  said 
Mrs.  Harper.  '  I  never  cared  about  Mr. 
Sergison  myself,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good 
husband  and ' 

'  And  a  very  dull  one,'  interrupted  Isabel, 
when  at  this  moment  the  curtain  went  up, 
and  they  were  unable  further  to  discuss  the 
Sergisons. 

On  coming  out  of  the  theatre  they  met 
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Celia  and  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  Harper 
pressed  forward  to  shake  hands,  and  to  beg 
them  to  come  and  dine  next  night. 

'  Quite  a  family  party,'  she  said.  '  Mr. 
Harper  is  away,  but  the  boys  are  at  home, 
and  are  sure  to  bring  in  some  one  to  dinner. 
Eight  o'clock.  We  shall  be  so  glad  if  you 
will' 

'  Thanks  ;    we    shall    be    delighted 

began  Celia,  when  Mark  interrupted  her — 

'  You  forget — I  am  engaged  to  that  Fins- 
bury  meeting.      I  cannot  throw  that  up.' 

*  No — I  forgot  for  the  moment ;  but  I 
will  go  ;'  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Harper,  she 
smiled  graciously  and  said — 

'  My  husband  is  unfortunately  engaged  ; 
but  if  you  will  have  me  alone  I  shall  come 
with  pleasure.' 

Mrs.  Harper  was  privately  very  much 
relieved  to  have  Celia  without  her  husband, 
but  she  could  only  say  politely — 
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'  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Sergison  cannot  come ; 
but,  of  course,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
you  in  any  case.'  And  then  the  Harpers' 
footman  appeared,  saying  the  carriage  was 
coming,  and  the  Sergisons  were  swept  away 
in  the  crowd. 

Mark  forbore  to  remind  his  wife  that  she 
had  promised  to  accompany  him  to  this  par- 
ticular meeting  next  evening,  but  he  was 
secretly  much  disappointed  at  her  accepting 
an  invitation  to  dine  out  without  him.  Not 
that  he  grudged  her  any  amusement  she  cared 
to  take ;  but  he  was  every  day  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  work 
and  his  interests  were  of  no  consequence  to 
her,  that  their  lives  were  absolutely  separate 
— although  since  their  marriage  they  had 
never  been  parted — and  that  all  his  love  for 
Celia  had  not  awakened  in  her  any  warmer 
feeling  than  that  which  she  avowed  at  Crow- 
bridge  when  she  promised  to  marry  him. 
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The  birth  of  the  child,  to  which  he  had 
so  ardently  looked  forward,  and  which  he 
imagined  would  infallibly  bring  them  nearer 
together,  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind 
Celia  was  more  fretful  and  discontented, 
colder  in  her  manner  to  him,  and  more 
impenetrably  reserved  than  ever. 

For  the  first  fortnight  of  their  married 
life  such  had  not  been  the  case  between 
them.  She  had  been  bright,  affectionate, 
almost  demonstrative.  She  had  told  him 
stories  of  her  early  life,  of  her  travels  with 
her  father ;  and  her  love  affairs,  which  were 
numerous  and  somewhat  unusual  in  charac- 
ter, were  her  favourite  theme.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Mark  entered  upon  hisParis 
career  with  high  hopes  and  unbounded 
confidence  in  their  future. 

But  one  day,  soon  after  they  settled  down 
in  Paris,  an  incident  occurred  which  altered 
Celia's   whole  demeanour;   and    since    then 
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she  had  never  recovered  her  brightness  nor 
her  apparent  affection  for  her  husband. 

Mark's  work  in  Paris  was  entirely  jour- 
nalistic. He  had  accepted  the  post  of  editor 
of  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  organs 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  labour,  and  for  the 
time  it  necessitated  the  laying  aside  of  his 
dramatic  work  and  his  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  success  of  his  paper. 

Personally  this  did  not  distress  him.  He 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  wider 
aspects  of  the  labour  problem.  It  also  gave 
him  the  chance  of  mixing  with  men  whose 
aims  and  sympathies  were  identical  with  his 
own,  and  to  whom  he  looked  for  expansion 
of  his  own  thought. 

In  every  respect,  therefore,  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  happy.  Marriage  had  been 
to  him  a  new  epoch.  To  enjoy  the  perpetual 
companionship   of  the  woman  he  loved,  to 
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feel  at  the  same  time  her  dependence  on 
him  for  her  comfort  and  the  charm  of  her 
presence  in  his  daily  life,  made  him  realise 
the  joy  of  existence  in  a  way  that  he  had 
not  before  dreamt  possible. 

He  was  not  acutely  perceptive,  or  he 
would  have  discovered  the  impossibility  of 
happiness  continuing  where  incompatibility 
existed.  He  was  too  little  initiated  in  the 
ways  and  moods  of  women  to  suspect  that 
his  wife  could  find  any  insufficiency  in  a 
life  which  for  him  was  all-sufficient.  His 
nature  was  not  complex.  He  lived  and  he 
loved,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  such  simple 
natures,  the  fact  of  loving  supplied  the  key 
to  his  life.  The  first  few  weeks  following 
his  marriage  had  been  as  intoxicatingly 
sweet  as  he  could  wish,  and  he  had  satis- 
fied all  Celia's  most  ardent  desires  ;  but 
when  they  settled  down  to  sober  married 
life,   he  quickly    became   the    undemonstra- 
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tively  affectionate  husband  who  takes  his 
happiness  and  his  conjugal  pleasures  more 
as  a  matter  of  course  than  as  a  question 
of  favour.  He  would  almost  have  con- 
sidered it  a  breach  of  trust  towards  his  wife 
had  he  resorted  to  any  of  the  thousand  and 
one  little  ways  of  endearing  himself  still 
further  to  her  which  a  man  more  versed  in 
the  love-lore  of  the  world  would  have  deemed 
expedient. 

Cosmopolitan  in  his  ideas  of  property, 
and  believing  absolutely  in  the  individual 
rights  of  man  and  wife,  he  was  yet  so  far 
British  in  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  interests  of  both  are  identical,  and  that 
the  marriage  bond  dispensed  on  either  side 
with  all  necessity  for  further  manoeuvring  or 
dissimulation.  Celia,  however,  took  nothing 
for  granted,  neither  could  she  allow  herself 
to  be  taken  for  granted. 

She  was  Mark's  wife  by  favour,  and    it 
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was  only  by  favour  that  she  should  remain 
the  mistress  of  his  affections. 

It  irritated  her  that  he  never  even  ques- 
tioned her  interest  in  his  affairs,  that  he 
presupposed  a  feeling  of  sympathy  on  her 
part  which  she  purposely  withheld ;  and 
the  utter  absence  of  all  jealousy  on  his 
either  of  herself  or  her  own  interests  was 
insufferable  to  her.  All  her  life  she  had 
played  with  love,  and  had  looked  upon 
hearts  as  legitimate  stakes.  That  her 
husband  considered  the  game  won,  and  her- 
self the  prize,  made  her  existence  unendur- 
ably  flat.  She  must  rouse  some  fresh  spirit 
in  him,  or  she  should  die  of  boredom. 

The  incident  already  alluded  to  supplied 
the  necessary  introduction  to  a  different 
condition  of  things,  and  was  as  welcome  to 
her  as  it  was  painful  to  him. 

They  had  been  in  Paris  a  month.  Celia 
had  succeeded  in  re-establishing  her  inter- 
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course  with  acquaintances  of  former  days, 
and,  in  spite  of  Mark's  avowed  dislike  to 
their  set,  mixed  in  it  freely.  To  her  friends 
her  marriage  with  so  obscure  and  uncouth 
an  individual  was  incomprehensible  ;  but  as 
Celia  invariably  spoke  of  him  as  in  every 
way  suited  to  her  requirements,  they  could 
only  shrug  their  shoulders  and  marvel  in 
silence. 

One  afternoon,  when  she  had  been  driving 
with  a  gay  little  Frenchwoman  with  whom 
she  had  become  rapidly  intimate,  the  fact 
occurred  to  her  that  Mark  would  be  wait- 
ing dinner  for  her  unless  she  returned  im- 
mediately. His  work  at  the  office  took  him 
out  frequently  for  the  night,  when  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  an  early 
meal.  Accordingly,  with  many  excuses  and 
a  considerable  sense  of  dutifulness,  Celia 
hurried  home  full  of  intended  apologies. 
Opening  the  sitting-room  door  of  their  small 
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abode,  she  .  entered  laughing,  but  stood 
petrified  with  dismay  on  the  threshold. 
Seated  in  her  husband's  chair,  smoking  a 
pipe  and  dressed  in  the  commonest  of  clothes, 
sat  a  rough,  unkempt-looking  man  with  such 
an  air  of  ease  and  familiarity  with  his  sur- 
roundings that  Celia  knew  him  to  be  one 
of  Mark's  old  associates — a  fact  which  she 
resented  proportionately  to  its  inevitableness. 

Mark  himself  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  intent  on  what  his  guest  was 
saying  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  Celiacs  entrance 
he  turned  quickly  round,  and  coming  towards 
her  said  in  his  simple,  straightforward  way — 

*  This  is  Rochart,  my  dear,  of  whom  you 
have  heard  me  often  speak.  My  oldest 
chum,  you  know,  in  the  days  when  I  was 
a  struggling  boy  in  London.  I  have  so 
much  wanted  you  to  meet' 

His  face  was  bright  and  expectant,  and 

he  had  not  a  suspicion  of  doubt  in  his  mind 
VOL.  n.  o 
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as  to  Celia's  attitude  towards  his  friend. 
When,  therefore,  she  drew  herself  up  to 
what  he  playfully  was  wont  to  call  her 
'  Society  height,'  and  merely  bowed  stiffly 
to  Rochart,  he  felt  bewildered  and  dismayed. 

Directly  she  entered,  Rochart  had  sprung 
up,  and  he  now  stood  looking  keenly  at 
her  from  under  a  pair  of  shaggy,  frowning 
brows,  taking  her  measure  at  the  first  glance, 
and  marvelling  on  his  part  at  his  old  chum's 
choice  of  a  wife. 

The  man  was  a  student  of  human  nature, 
an  extremist  in  his  views,  and  to  him  Celia 
was  as  offensive  in  her  type  as  a  noxious 
animal.  But  for  Mark's  sake  he  appeared 
friendly,  and  held  out  his  hand  with  a  faint 
attempt  at  a  smile. 

When,  however,  she  only  bowed  in  her 
distant  way  and  with  that  little  air  of 
disdain  on  her  lips,  he  quickly  passed  his 
hand  through  his  hair  as  if  to  efface  the 
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former    gesture,    and     returned     her    bow 
gravely. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment  for  all,  and 
Mark  felt  as  if  there  was  some  mistake, 
and  that  Celia  had  not  understood  his 
introduction  of  Rochart. 

'  My  oldest  friend,  and  she  does  not  even 
shake  hands  with  him  ! ' 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  as  possible  that 
she  would  see  anything  objectionable  in  the 
man's  appearance,  or  that,  if  she  took 
exception  to  his  manner  of  dressing  and 
of  speaking,  that  she  would  allow  it  to 
influence  her  bearing  towards  him.  Many 
of  Celia's  friends  were  as  personally  re- 
pugnant to  him  as  Rochart  evidently  was 
to  her ;  yet,  as  her  friends,  he  accepted 
them,  and  was  as  courteous  and  pleasant 
to  them  as  he  could  be.  He  felt  he  had 
a  right  to  expect  the  same  conduct  from 
her. 
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'  Come ! '  he  said,  after  a  second's  pause, 
and  in  a  tone  of  forced  cheerfulness,  '  you 
two  must  make  friends,  Rochart.  My  wife 
is  a  wonderful  linguist,  and  can  talk  to 
you  in  German,  French,  or  Russian,  which- 
ever you  please ;  only,  for  my  sake,  don't 
choose  Russian,  for  I  don't  understand  it 
conversationally,  and  I  should  be  jealous 
if  you  two  had  all  the  fun  to  yourselves.' 

Celia  said  nothing.  She  advanced  a 
step  or  two  nearer  into  the  room,  and 
began  drawing  off  her  long  black  gloves, 
displaying  her  white  ringed  fingers,  which 
were,  more  than  anything  else  to  Rochart's 
contemptuous  eye,  the  sign  of  her  inferiority. 

*  I  was  afraid  I  had  kept  you  waiting 
for  dinner,'  she  said  at  length,  turning  to 
Mark,  and  ignoring  his  former  speech. 

*  No,'  he  said  quickly ;  *  we  had  so  much 
to  talk  over,  Rochart  and  I,  we  hadn't 
thought  about  dinner.' 
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*  It  is  your  evening  out,  is  it  not?'  she 
asked  quietly. 

'  Yes,  but ' 

'  Then  I  had  better  go  and  dress,'  she 
said,  with  a  meaning  look  at  Rochart,  and 
an  emphasis  on  the  last  word  which  was 
not  lost  upon  him ;  and  then  she  swept 
past  him  into  the  room  beyond,  which  was 
her  own,  shutting  the  door  behind  her 
with  a  sharp  click  which  in  itself  was 
ominous. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other 
involuntarily,  and  in  Rochart's  face  the 
question  was  plainly  written — 

'  How  came  she  here  ? ' 

Mark  could  not  bring  himself  even  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  for  apologising 
for  Celia,  and  he  moved  hurriedly  to  the 
bell,  murmuring  his  excuses  for  having 
omitted  to  order  dinner  to  be  served. 

His  friend  understood  and  honoured  him 
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for  his  loyalty,  while  he  marvelled  the  more 
at  the  incongruity  of  Mark's  surroundings. 

They  resumed  their  talk  where  they  had 
left  off  when  Celia  came  in,  and  each 
made  an  effort  to  efface  the  impression  she 
had  created.  When  dinner  was  announced, 
Mark  went  to  fetch  Celia,  and  found  her 
lying  down  on  her  bed  in  a  wrapper, 
with  no  appearance  of  being  ready  for 
dinner.  She  was  reading  a  French  novel, 
and  her  hair  was  unfastened  and  lying 
around  her  in  loose  masses. 

He  came  up  to  her  side,  and,  bending 
over  her,  asked  her  anxiously  if  she  was 
not  feeling  well. 

*  Perfectly,  thanks,'  she  replied,  not  taking 
her  eyes  off  her  book. 

'  But  dinner  is  ready,'  he  said  in  a 
puzzled  way.     And  all  she  rejoined  was — 

'  Very  well ;  I  don't  want  mine  so  early — 
I  will  have  some  later.' 
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'But  you  will  come  in,  surely,  Celia,'  he 
urged  anxiously.  '  Rochart  is  here,  and 
will  stay  and  dine  with  us — me,  at  least, 
if  you  don't  care  to  eat  yet.  You  must 
come  and  entertain  him,  dear.  Do — he 
will  think  it  so  strange  if  you  don't.  Why 
don't  you  like  him  ?  Why  wouldn't  you 
shake  hands  with  him  ? — my  best  and  oldest 
friend  !     Celia  ! ' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  book  and  forced 
her  to  look  at  him ;  but  she  only  answered 
coldly — 

'  You  must  surely  see  that  he  and  I 
have  nothing  in  common.' 

'  How  can  you  tell  ?  You  haven't  spoken 
to  him  yet.' 

'  I  have  seen  him  :  that  is  quite  enough  ! ' 

'  What  is  wrong  with  his  appearance  ?  ' 

'Wrong?  oh,  from  your  point  of  view, 
nothing,  I  suppose — from  mine,  everything. 
He   looks   like   a   common   workman ;    his 
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hair  is  rough  and  untidy;  his  clothes — 
well,  they  are  just  clothes,  that 's  all ;  and 
his  hands  are  coarse  and  dreadful.  Of 
course,  you  can  have  what  friends  you 
choose  to  dine  with  you ;  but  I  decline  to 
sit  at  the  table  with  a  creature  like  Rochart. 
Give  me  my  book,  please,  Mark ;  I  am 
interested  in  the  story.' 

She  knew  perfectly  well  she  was  hurting 
him.  She  was  aware  that  he  would  feel 
acutely  her  treatment  of  his  friend  and 
guest;  but  she  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
a  stand  at  once  against  what  she  considered 
were  insults  to  herself.  She  thought  if 
she  took  a  strong  line,  and  objected  to 
all  Mark's  companions  of  that  type,  that 
she  would  in  time  make  a  different  man 
of  him,  and  change  gradually  all  his  ways 
of  thinking  and  living.  She  believed  that 
she  stood  first  in  his  life,  and  that  to  please 
her   was   his   paramount   desire.      But   she 
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had  under-estimated  his  manhood.  Loyal 
he  was  to  her,  and  devoted  to  her  in  his 
heart ;  but  he  was  no  weak  puppet  of  a 
woman's  caprice  to  make  or  desert  what 
friends  she  chose  to  dictate  to  him.  He 
loved  her  very  sincerely  ;  but  he  recognised 
her  failings  none  the  less,  and  he  would 
have  despised  himself  had  he  allowed  her 
to  break  a  friendship  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing for  a  mere  whim,  a  prejudice.  He 
merely  remarked  quietly — 

'  You  are  foolish  to  judge  people  from 
appearances,  Celia.  I  know  that  if  you 
would  not  allow  your  conventional  pre- 
judices to  warp  your  better  judgment,  you 
would  appreciate  Rochart  as  deeply  as 
I  do.' 

To  this  she  made  no  reply,  and  Mark 
left  the  room  with  a  sigh  and  a  sense  of 
estrangement  which  he  was  unable  to  shake 
off  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.     It  made 
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him  absent  and  laconic  with  Rochart,  who 
noticed  it  and  fully  appreciated  its  cause. 

This  incident  had  the  effect  of  making 
Celia  more  than  ever  seek  the  society 
of  her  own  friends,  and  she  began  to  chafe 
inwardly  against  the  conditions  in  which 
she  found  herself. 

The  months  that  preceded  her  child's 
birth  were  a  sore  trial  of  temper  and  patience 
to  Mark,  for  she  was  fretful  and  hysterical. 
Some  days  she  would  see  no  one,  and  would 
not  speak  even  if  spoken  to — other  days 
she  would  spend  entirely  away  from  home 
at  friends'  houses,  and  any  questioning  as 
to  her  movements  appeared  to  give  her  the 
deepest  offence. 

At  last  the  child,  a  boy,  was  born,  and 
she  was  then  so  dangerously  ill  that  for 
some  time  her  life  was  despaired  of.  For 
weeks  she  lay  prostrate  and  nerveless,  and 
without   any   apparent    desire    to    recover. 
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Mark's  devotion  at  this  time  was  untiring, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  softening 
Celia  and  of  drawing  them  nearer  together 
than  before.  She  was  dependent  on  him 
for  so  much,  that  each  day  she  grew  to  lean 
more  and  more  upon  him.  He  no  longer 
dared  to  hope  for  her  complete  sympathy 
or  her  whole-hearted  interest  in  his  work ; 
but  the  anxiety  and  trouble  he  had  under- 
gone on  her  behalf  endeared  her  the  more 
to  him,  and  as  the  suffering  mother  of  his 
child  he  felt  doubly  bound  to  her. 

When  the  boy  was  six  months  old  the 
life  in  Paris  came  to  an  unexpected  end. 
The  proprietor  of  Mark's  paper  died  sud- 
denly, and  his  successor  was  a  man  of  very 
different  views,  with  whom  it  was  impossible 
for  Mark  to  work.  Very  opportunely  came 
an  offer  of  the  editorship  of  a  newly 
started  London  evening  paper,  which  Mark 
felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  ;  and  the  migra- 
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tion  to  Chelsea   had   been  a  welcome  one 
to  all. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Celia  to  find  herself 
back  once  more  in  London.  The  life  in 
Paris  had  not  been  what  she  had  expected. 
Her  illness,  too,  had  tried  her  nerves,  and 
she  took  a  violent  dislike  to  the  house  in 
which  she  had  been  laid  up.  She  cared 
nothing  for  any  of  the  women  she  called 
her  friends,  and  her  husband's  work  was 
of  no  interest  to  her  whatever.  He  him- 
self bored  her  ineffably,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  London  as  affording  them  both 
greater  opportunities  of  seeing  people  and 
of  relieving  her  at  any  rate  from  the  per- 
petual tHe-a-tHes  which  were  so  wearisomely 
dull.  At  the  back  of  Celia  s  mind,  also, 
there  was  the  lurking  hope  that  she  might 
renew  her  intimacy  with  Alec  Watson  and 
regain  her  ascendency  over  him. 

That  first  evening  in  London,  on  her  way 
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home  from  the  theatre,  she  sat  back  in  the 
cab  with  her  eyes  shut,  giving  herself  up 
to  recollections,  called  up  by  the  sight  of 
Isabel  Harper,  of  her  last  season  in  town, 
regretting. 

Mark,  fearing  she  was  over- tired,  ex- 
pressed himself  anxiously,  and  she  answered 
petulantly — 

'  No — do  leave  me  alone.  I  am  cold.  I 
don't  want  to  talk.' 

He  pulled  his  coat  over  her  knees,  and 
took  one  of  her  hands  in  his  to  warm  it. 

She  sat  passive  and  still,  scarcely  heeding 
his  action. 

*  I  do  hope  I  have  done  wisely  in  bring- 
ing you  to  this  climate ! '  he  exclaimed,  half 
under  his  breath.  Her  health  was  his  chief 
thought,  and  he  dreaded  a  return  of  illness 
for  her. 

'  You  won't  dine  out  to-morrow  night, 
will    you,    if   you    feel    any  symptoms  of  a 
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chill  ?  '  he  pursued,  peering  anxiously  into 
her  face  to  see  if  she  was  looking  ill. 

'  Oh,  I  shall  dine  out  if  I  can  crawl ! '  she 
replied  impetuously.  '  I  am  sick  of  being 
mewed  up  with  no  one  to  speak  to,  nothing 
to  think  about,  nobody  to  amuse  me.  I 
hope  the  Harpers  will  often  ask  me  :  I  shall 
go  there  whenever  they  do.' 

*  But,  surely,'  said  he  in  mild  astonishment 
at  her  vehemence,  *  you  never  used  to  care 
for  the  Harpers  ?     You  used  to  say ' 

'  Oh,  don't  remind  me  of  what  I  used  to 
say ! '  she  exclaimed  impatiently.  '  I  say 
now  I  am  so  bored  with  life  I  could  scream 
all  day  and  all  night.  You  can't  understand, 
because  you  are  different.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  dull,  to  feel  as  if  you  were 
dying  slowly  for  want  of  what  makes  life 
worth  living,  as  if  your  whole  self  was  being 
rotted  away  like  fruit  that  is  never  plucked 
— your  very ' 
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'  Celia  ! '  interrupted  he,  aghast  at  her 
tone,  for  she  seldom  spoke  with  such  in- 
tensity, and  her  words  were  a  revelation  to 
him  :  '  Celia !  my  dear  child,  what  terrible 
things  you  are  saying  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
What  is  it  that  makes  life  worth  living  to 
you  ?  What,  that  you  have  not  got  ?  Isn't 
Leo ' 

'  Leo  ! '  she  rejoined  scornfully — *  a  baby  ! 
how  can  he  amuse  me  ?  He  cries  from 
morning  till  night.  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  is 
all  wrong  of  me  !  I  know  you  think  I  ought 
to  be  a  pattern  mother,  and  sit  all  day 
nursing  my  child  !  But  I  can't !  I  can't ! 
and  I  don't  care  if  it  is  wicked.  I  want  life 
— I  want  society — I  want  excitement.' 

'  But,  Celia,  you  have  not  been  shut  up  in 
Paris  ;  you  might  have  had  as  much  society 
as  you  wanted,  and  of  a  far  more  satisfying 
kind  than  what  these  London  people  will 
give   you.      The  men   and    women    I    was 
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associated  with  in  Paris  were  infinitely  more 
alive  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  than  any 
you  will  meet  in  the  Harpers'  house.  If 
only  you  had  not  been  so  prejudiced,  you 
might  have  made  some  great  discoveries 
amongst  my  acquaintances  over  there.  As 
for  excitement,  why,  you  yourself  used  to 
tell  me  when  you  were  in  London — before 
we  were  married — that  you  hated  the  life 
of  fashionable  society,  that  it  bored  you  in- 
finitely. I  think  you  have  forgotten  all  that, 
Celia.' 

*  Before  I  married  I  was  a  fool,'  she 
answered  shortly. 

'  And  do  you  think  you  are  wiser  now  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  that  I  have  reached  any- 
thing so  positive  or  so  unutterably  dull  as 
wisdom,  but  I  do  know  that  I  was  a  fool 
not  to  see  when  I  was  well  off.  There,  now, 
Mark — you  will  hate  me,  as  I  always  knew 
you  would  some  day.     I  told  you  I  should 
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want  excitement  in  my  life.  I  am  the  last 
person  you  ought  to  have  married ' 

*  Nonsense  !  rubbish  ! '  he  said  decidedly, 
putting  his  arm  round  her  as  he  spoke. 
'  You  are  the  only  woman  I  could  ever  have 
married,  you  dear,  foolish  little  person. 
You  are  just  over  -  tired  to-night.  You 
mustn't  shut  up  your  mind  so  much  -  from 
me,  Celia.  Talk  away  whenever  you  want 
to  grumble,  and  always  tell  me  when  you 
are  dull  and  in  need  of  recreation.  When 
I  bore  you,  send  me  out  for  a  walk,  like  a 
big  dog  that  wants  exercise.  The  boy  will 
soon  grow  more  interesting  to  both  of  us, 
and  perhaps ' 

Any  further  suggestions  for  her  consola- 
tion were  left  unsaid,  for  at  that  moment 
the  cab  reached  the  door  of  the  'bijou 
residence,'  and  the  subject  of  Celia's  woes 
was  postponed  for  future  discussion. 

VOL.  II.  p 


CHAPTER   XVI 

*  Bright  lamplight  for  the  butterfly, 
And  a  burnt  wing  by  and  by.' 

ROSSETTI, 

On  awaking  next  morning  Celia  was  rather 
ashamed  of  her  outburst,  and  tried  for  a  few 
hours  to  efface  the  impression  of  it  from 
Mark's  mind.  She  regretted  having  given 
vent  to  feelings  of  which  she  had  never 
intended  him  to  know  ;  and  now  that  she 
was  in  London,  and  amongst  people  who 
could  make  her  life  more  tolerable  to 
her,  she  felt  she  had  been  unnecessarily- 
vehement. 

She  even  sent  for  Leo,  and  by  way  of 
atonement  held  him  for  nearly  five  minutes 
in  her  arms  ;   but  as  she  had  unluckily  put 
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on  a  new  dress  with  bright  ribbons,  which 
attracted  his  keen  little  eyes,  his  baby 
fingers  seized  them  in  their  eager  grasp  and 
tried  to  stuff  them  all  into  his  mouth  at 
once.  He  was  in  instant  disgrace,  and  rele- 
gated to  the  nursery  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Nevertheless,  Celia  felt  she  had  performed 
an  act  of  maternal  duty,  and  that  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  expect  her  to  feel  interested 
in  a  creature  that  possessed  so  little  dis- 
crimination as  to  mistake  ribbons  for  food. 

As  she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  Mark 
entered  her  room  and  inquired  affection- 
ately after  her  health,  adding  that  he  wished 
to  know  at  what  hour  she  should  wish  to 
come  home,  as  he  intended  to  call  for  her 
on  his  way  from  his  meeting. 

His  only  intention  was  to  protect  her 
from  possible  annoyance  in  the  shape  of  a 
tipsy  cabman  or  a  broken-down  vehicle ;  but 
his  consideration  for  her  irritated  her.     She 
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protested  that  she  should  feel  like  a  lunatic 
with  a  keeper  if  he  were  to  call  at  the 
Harpers'  house  for  her,  and  she  showed 
such  vehement  dislike  to  his  proposition 
that  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  her  wishes. 

He   departed   to   keep   his   engagement, 
feeling  bewildered  and  uneasy  at  her  strange 
attitude  of  mind  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  wished  that  he  had  had  more  experi- 
ence of  the  ways  and  moods  of  women.     He 
began  to  wonder  if  indeed  he  were  to  blame 
for  Celia's  apparent  discontent  with  her  sur- 
roundings :  whether,  after  all,  he  had  done 
wisely   in   persuading   her   to    marry  him  ; 
whether  there  was  anything  that  he  ought 
to  have  done  or  to  have  omitted  to  do  in 
order  to   make   her   happier.     One   of  his 
friends  had  been  four  times  married,  besides 
having  had  many  other  'episodes,'  and  for 
an    instant    Mark    thought    of    asking  his 
advice  as   to   the   wisest   method   of  deal- 
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ing  with  women ;  but  the  next  minute  it 
seemed  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  wife  to 
reveal  to  a  stranger  what  he  scarcely  liked 
to  acknowledge  to  himself.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  leave  Celia  to  her  moods,  and 
to  see  whether  it  would  please  her  better  to 
be  made  secondary  to  his  work  and  of  less 
importance  to  his  daily  existence. 

After  he  had  gone,  Celia  drew  herself  up 
full-length  in  front  of  the  glass  and  surveyed 
her  appearance  critically. 

She  had  taken  pains  with  her  hair,  and 
had  dressed  it  more  elaborately  than  for  the 
theatre.  She  was  all  in  white,  save  for  a 
row  of  amber  beads  which  she  wore  round 
her  throat,  and  she  carried  a  large  yellow 
fan  to  deepen  the  single  note  of  colour  in 
her  dress. 

When  she  entered  the  Harpers'  room  she 
was  in  very  good  spirits  and  entirely  satis- 
fied with  herself;  and  one,  at  least,  of  the 
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guests  present  thought  she  was  looking 
better  and  more  attractive  in  every  way 
than  before  her  marriage,  for  that  guest 
was  Alec  Watson. 

Celia,  however,  appeared  to  take  only  the 
very  slightest  notice  of  him,  giving  him  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  to  shake  and  the  most 
conventional  smile  as  she  said  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone — 

'  It  is  some  time  since  we  met !  How  are 
you  ? ' 

At  dinner  she  was  placed  between  him 
and  Tom  Harper,  who  took  her  down,  and 
to  whom  she  talked  animatedly,  ignoring 
Alec  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  an 
entire  stranger,  and  by  no  means  the  one 
person  in  London  she  most  desired  to  see. 

He  was  piqued,  as  she  intended  he  should 
be,  and  in  his  turn  talked  rapidly  and 
effusively  to  his  other  neighbour. 

This  small  farce  was  kept  up  until  dinner 
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was  nearly  over,  when  at  length  Alec's  neigh- 
bour and  Tom  Harper  simultaneously  turn- 
ing their  attention,  the  one  to  her  hostess 
and  the  other  to  the  carving  of  a  bird.  Alec 
saw  that  his  chance  had  come. 

In  a  quiet,  even  tone  he  asked  her — 

'  And  how  do  you  like  Chelsea  as  a 
locality  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all ;  it  is  low  and  damp,  and  my 
baby  gets  no  fresh  air, '  was  her  equally  calm 
reply. 

'  My  baby.'  How  strange  it  sounded 
from  Celia's  lips  !  He  almost  laughed  aloud 
at  the  thought  of  the  incongruity,  and 
then  bit  his  lip  in  vexed  remembrance  of 
her  husband's  identity.  For  Celia's  marriage 
had  been  a  bitter  pill  to  him,  one  which  he 
had  scarcely  yet  swallowed. 

There  was  a  pause  which  neither  felt  able 
to  break. 

Celia  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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'Do  you  think  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will 
come  on  this  session  ? '  she  asked  coolly, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  his  face  but  not  raising 
them  above  the  level  of  his  chin. 

He  stared  at  her.  Had  she  become  a 
political  woman  ?  Was  she  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  Irish  Question  with  him  ?  He 
felt  it  probable  that  she  had  changed 
since  their  last  meeting,  for  he  knew 
that  Mark's  views  were  extreme,  and 
that  it  was  only  natural  for  his  wife  to 
have  become  imbued  with  the  same  spirit 
of  Radicalism. 

In  an  indifferent  tone  he  replied — 

*  I  have  no  idea ! '  adding  more  viciously — 
*  I  detest  politics.' 

*  Ah  !'  said  Celia,  looking  suddenly  straight 
before  her  in  an  absent  kind  of  way  which 
irritated  him,  *  I  remember ;  of  course  you 
always  did.' 

It  was  a  distinct  advance  that  she  should 
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remember  anything  about  him,  and  he  felt 
better. 

'  Then  you  haven't  forgotten  everything?' 
he  said  In  a  low  voice. 

*I  have  forgotten — nothing,'  she  answered 
quietly,  and  for  a  second  their  eyes  met. 
Hers  were  scornful  and  cold,  his  were 
interrogative  and  pleading. 

He  was  puzzled  by  her  manner.  Why 
should  she  look  resentful  ?  What  had 
altered  her  In  this,  way  ?  Why  had  her 
marriage  so  entirely  estranged  her?  He 
had  written  once  or  twice  to  her  In  Paris, 
but  had  received  only  the  curtest  of  answers  ; 
and  at  length  he  had  ceased  writing  alto- 
gether, and  she  had  not  attempted  to  revive 
the  correspondence.  He  wished  they  were 
alone  now,  so  that  he  might  ask  her  all  the 
questions  that  were  in  his  mind ;  but  a 
dinner-table  is  a  precarious  place  for  a  t^^e- 
a-tete,  and  he  could  only  say  hurriedly — 
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'  When  are  we  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recalling  all  that  neither  of  us  has 
forgotten  ? ' 

'  Would  that  be  desirable,  do  you  think  ? ' 
she  questioned,  and  he  felt  again  at  a  distance 
from  her. 

*  Very — to  me,'  he  said. 

*  The  first  person  singular  is  still  the 
paramount  pronoun,  I  perceive,'  she  re- 
marked sarcastically. 

*  Not  at  all ;  it  is  the  second  person  plural 
which  engrosses  my  thought,'  he  answered 
readily. 

She  flushed  a  little,  and  turned  away  her 
head.  When  she  spoke  again  her  voice 
was  softer. 

*  Do  you  like  living  alone  ? '  she  asked. 

*  For  some  things  I  do ;  but  I  spend  half 
the  year  with  my  aunt  in  the  country.' 

*  You  don't  go  to  the  City  now,  then  ? ' 

*  Not  I !  you  know  I  always  hated  it.' 
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'  And  did  your  aunt  not  mind  your  setting 
up  by  yourself  ?  ' 

The  old  sarcasm  was  subtly  implied,  and 
he  felt  it  as  keenly  as  ever. 

*  I  can't  help  it  if  she  does,'  he  retorted 
hotly.  '  She  has  become  a  Theosophist,  and 
I  could  not  stand  the  set  of  people  she 
gathered  round  her.' 

'  Oh  !  a  Theosophist ! '  began  Celia,  when 
Isabel,  sitting  opposite,  overheard  and  ex- 
claimed— 

'  Who  is  a  Theosophist?  Not  you,  Celia, 
surely  ? — though,  by  the  way,  Paris  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society — is  it  not,  Mr. 
Ringrose  ? ' 

This  query  was  addressed  to  a  very 
languid  young  man  on  her  left,  who 
put  up  an  eyeglass  and  looked  very 
wise,  replying  in  an  affected,  drawling 
voice — 

'  The    headquarters   are   in    Tibet,    Miss 
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Harper  ;    but  there  are  bwanches  in  Pawis 
and  London.' 

Isabel  looked  rather  bewildered,  but  pur- 
sued her  favourite  topic — 

*  Do  tell  us  something  interesting  about 
Theosophy,'  adding  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  fact — '  Mr. 
Ringrose  is  a — what  is  called — occultimist  ? 
Do  explain  what  that  actually  means,  Mr. 
Ringrose.' 

The  young  man  looked  bored,  and  replied 
in  a  tone  that  was  intended  to  be  final — 

*  I  don't  think  one  ought  to  discuss 
weligion  at  a  dinner-party,  Miss  Harper.' 

'  Religion !  oh,  but  is  Theosophy  a  re- 
ligion ?  I  thought  it  was  to  supersede 
religion  ! ' 

'  It  is  the  Sublime  Weligion  of  the  Future/ 
said  the  occultist,  dropping  his  eyeglass 
and  applying  himself  to  his  plate. 

*  Sublime  Rubbish  of  the  Present,'  whis- 
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pered    Alec    to    Celia,     who    nodded    her 
assent. 

*  But  do  tell  us  how  one  may  project  one's 
astral  body,'  persisted  Isabel. 

*  May  the  Sublime  Future  be  far  distant 
when  human  projectiles  become  possi- 
bilities !  '  ejaculated  Tom,  whereupon  the 
languid  person  put  up  his  eyeglass  once 
more  and  gave  the  last  speaker  a  withering 
glance. 

'  None  of  you  can  understand  the  subject,' 
he  said  ;  *  it  is  ineffably  subtle.' 

After  this  the  conversation  became  general, 
and  Celia  and  Alec  had  no  further  oppor- 
tunity for  a  tete-a-teie. 

When  the  men  joined  the  ladies  after 
dinner  in  the  drawing-room,  Celia  was 
ensconced  on  a  sofa  between  two  other 
women,  and  apparently  engrossed  in  dis- 
cussion on  the  coming  fashions.  Alec  was 
sufficiently  intimate  in  the   house  to  open 
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the  piano  unasked,  and  going  straight  up  to 
it  he  began  playing  a  ballade  of  Chopin's 
which  had  been  in  old  days  a  favourite 
of  Celia's. 

She  glanced  up  when  he  had  finished, 
and  said  in  a  quiet,  even  voice,  taking  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  had  been 
playing  to  her — 

'  Thanks.  Now,  the  Valse  Caprice  of 
Rubenstein's.' 

*I  have  forgotten  it,  I  am  afraid,'  he 
said,  looking  across  at  her  with  an  invitation 
to  her  in  his  eyes  to  come  over  to  the 
piano. 

But,  although  she  saw  it,  she  did  not 
choose  to  obey.  The  game  had  only 
just  begun,  and  she  did  not  mean  it  to 
end  yet  a  while.  He  remained  sitting 
irresolutely  in  front  of  the  keys,  waiting 
for  her ;  and  when  she  deliberately  turned 
away  and  commenced  a  conversation  with 
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another  man,  he  rose  abruptly  from  the 
piano  and  devoted  himself  to  Isabel,  who 
found  him  unusually  talkative  and  pleasant. 

As  Celia  was  standing  in  the  hall,  cloaked 
and  ready  to  go  home,  he  came  up  to  her, 
and,  in  a  voice  too  low  to  be  overheard, 
said — 

'  Let  me  see  you  home — do ! ' 

She  merely  nodded,  and  then,  too  late, 
repented ;  but  he  sprang  delightedly  into 
the  cab  after  her,  exclaiming  with  a  glad 
air — 

'  This  is  better ! ' 

*  It  was  a  very  dull  evening,  I  thought,' 
said  Celia,  sitting  far  back  in  the  cab, 
and  speaking  rather  crossly. 

'  You  were  so  unsociable,'  he  rejoined. 

She  took  no  notice,  and  went  on — 

'  How  you  have  gone  off  in  your  playing !' 

'  Have  I  ?  I  haven't  much  practice  now. 
I  've  no  one  to  play  to.' 
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*  Madame  is  not  musical  ? ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  ? '  he  said,  not  com- 
prehending her  meaning. 

*  She  doesn't  care  for  music,  I  suppose  ? ' 
said  CeHa. 

'Who?  I  didn't  catch  what  you  said  at 
first.  Do  you  mean  my  aunt  ?  I  don't 
live  with  her  now,  you  know.' 

*  I  know  that ;  I  meant  your  wife.' 

*  My  wife  ?  '  echoed  he  in  bewilderment  ; 
*  who  is  my  wife  ?  ' 

'  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  answered  she 
scornfully. 

'Nor  I,'  he  laughed.  'She  exists  solely 
in  your  imagination,  I  assure  you.  What 
on  earth  made  you  think  I  was  married?' 
he  pursued,  leaning  towards  her  so  that 
he  could  see  her  face  better. 

'  I  heard  so,'  she  remarked  shortly.  '  It 
was  not  so  improbable  that  I  should  dis- 
believe it.' 
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'  Don't  you  think  I  should  have  written 
to  tell  you  of  it,  if  it  were  a  fact  ? '  he 
asked,  after  a  second's  pause. 

'Why  should  you?  You  never  wrote 
to  tell  me  of  your  grandfather's  death.' 

'  No ;  because  you  had  left  my  other 
letters  unanswered.  Why  was  that  ?  Were 
you  so  absorbed  in  your  new  life  that  you 
forgot  your  old  friends  ? ' 

'  Friends  ? '  she  echoed  sarcastically  ;  *  I 
had  very  few  friends  to  forget.' 

'  Don't ! '  he  cried,  *  don't  say  such  hard 
things.  We  were  always  friends ;  can't  we 
be  again?  Let  me  come  and  see  you — • 
can't  I  ?  Is  your — is  Sergison  always  at 
home  ? ' 

Then,  as  the  cab  pulled  up  at  the  door 
in  Tite  Street,  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers  for 
an  instant,  and  said  hurriedly  and  eagerly — 

*  Say — quick — when  may  I  come  and 
see  you  ?    To-morrow  ?     Yes ! — say  yes ! ' 
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His  vehemence  startled  her  out  of  her 
resolve  not  to  yield  anything  to  him  to- 
night, and  involuntarily  she  murmured  a 
low  *  Yes.' 

'  What  time  ? — four  o'clock  ? — earlier  ? ' 

*  No  ;  four  o'clock.' 

*  Good-night.' 

*  Good-night.     Thanks  for  escorting  me.*^^ 
'Don't!' 

He  put  his  hand  out,  but  Celia  affected 
not  to  see  it ;  and,  passing  him  quickly  by^ 
she  let  herself  in  with  a  latch-key,  and 
closed  the  door  instantly.  Mark  was  wait- 
ing for  her,  and  came  towards  her  as  she 
advanced  into  the  hall. 

*  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  evening, 
dear  ? '  he  asked  affectionately,  passing  one 
arm  round  her  shoulders. 

*  No,'  Celia  replied  abruptly;  *a  very 
stupid  one  ; '  and,  shaking  herself  free,  she 
proceeded  to  walk  up-stairs  alone. 
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*  I  am  sorry,'  he  said  gently.  *  I  had  a 
most  interesting  evening,  and  I  wished  you 
had  been  there.' 

She  made  no  further  remark  that  night 
to  him  ;  and  as  he  laid  his  head  on  his 
pillow  he  sighed,  realising  more  forcibly 
than  ever  that,  although  married,  his  wife 
was  no  part  of  his  life  nor  he  of  hers. 

So  far  the  venture  had  failed ;  but  how 
to  make  a  success  of  it  he  could  not 
conceive. 
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